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THE HISTORY OF THE ACTORS’ STRIKE: 
AS SEEN BY AN ACTOR-MANAGER: 
, CHARLES DOUVILLE COBURN 


~ KNOW what the viewpoint of the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation was up to a certain time, and from that time on I 

know what the managers’ point of view has been and is. 
First of all, up to the time, I should say, of the form- 
ing of the Actors Equity Association, certain reprehensible 
practices were indulged in by certain managers, as, for 
instance, using the time of the actors in rehearsals, rehearsing them 
without pay for eight weeks, then giving them three nights’ pay 
and taking the production off, or rehearsing an actor for weeks 
and then dismissing him because he was not suitable to the part he had 
been engaged to play. Such practices may not be ethical, but the con- 
tract which was entered into by both parties gave the manager that 

privilege and he was acting under his contractual rights. 

Many managers did not take advantage of the privileges granted 
by the contract and did not indulge in the reprehensible practices de- 
scribed above, and such managers were not the target of The Actors 
Equity Association when it was organized. 

Managers, as a class, were not the only ones at fault, however, 
as the actors themselves had committed offenses, such as breaking 
contracts and leaving an engagement without notice, etc., and so the 
original idea of the Actors Equity Association was to make both man- 
ager and actor live up to their agreement by establishing a standard 
form of contract that would be “acceptable alike to the fair-minded 
manager and the fair-minded actor.” This was “not to be a Revolu- 
tion but a Renaissance.” In fact the heading of the A. E. A. station- 
ery bears the sentence: “Love the art, poor as it may be, which thou 
hast learned, and be content with it, making thyself neither the tyrant 
nor the slave of any man.” The title that was chosen for the society 
was “Equity,” and it meant just that. 

The Actors Equity Association worked for three years, with 
great difficulty, inducing actors to join. Some did not want to pay 
dues, others did not think the Association would do anything for them, 
and so on. 
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Finally, Mr. Klaw, President of the United Managers Protec- 
tive Association, presented the matter of a standard contract to that 
body, explaining that it would simplify business and bring about a 
clearer understanding between actors and managers regarding the 
time they should rehearse, notice of cancellation of contracts, etc., and 
that if these things were standardized there would be less difficulty 
and more friendly relations between the managers and the actors. A 
committee was then appointed by the United Managers Protective 
Association to meet with a committee appointed by the A. E. A. and 
a standard form of contract was discussed, with the result that the 
contract when finally adopted contained eighty per cent. of the propo- 
sitions made by the A. E. A.; that is, to say, eighty per cent. of the 
terms embodied in the contract was the Actors Equity Association’s 
own suggestions. This contract was accepted and used by many of 
the leading managers, including Winthrop Ames, Arthur Hopkins, 
Klaw & Erlanger, Cohan & Harris, and others. Its existence was 
very extensively advertised to the actors by the A. E. A., with the 
result that the membership employing it practically doubled itself 
within a year. For a long while some of the managers did not use 
the contract, but eventually all used it; that is, all the prominent 
managers. 

There were, of course, still some minor breaches of contract on 
both sides, differences such as always exist between employer and em- 
ployee. Difficulties arose over interpretation of terms, but these diffi- 
culties were invariably settled by arbitration. The question came up 
in the A. E. A. of forcing all managers to use the contract, and there 
was a decided feeling in favor of this on the part of the managers who 
were already using the contract, as well as on the part of the actors. 
The A. E. A. projected the theory that affiliation with Labor might 
be a means of compelling all managers to use the contract, and much 
agitation arose over the suggestion of joining the Federation of La- 
bor. Mr. Gompers and Mr. Frayne were consulted with regard to 
an independent character for the A. E. A., but as there was already a 
charter in existence for the Amusement World, which covered cir- 
cuses, vaudeville, variety, legitimate stage, et cetera, all under one 
franchise, and as that franchise was in the hands of Mr. Harry Mount- 
ford, Executive Secretary of the White Rats, an association of vaude- 
ville actors, the A. E. A. was informed by Mr. Gompers and Mr. 
Frayne that it would have to enter under the charter already granted. 
It was felt by the majority of the Council that the A. E. A. should 
always be an autonomous body, as the conditions which govern the 
actors of the legitimate theatre are such that any affiliation with any 
other branch of the theatre which would prevent the A. E. A. from 
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being an autonomous body would be undesirable, and it was decided 
that the Association should only be affiliated with Labor under a 
separate charter, if at all. So the idea was practically abandoned as 
being impracticable and unadvisable. At subsequent times when 
the question of uniting with Labor was proposed, the Council of The 
A. E. A. agreed that they would do anything that would be beneficial 
to that body. There was a difference of opinion among the council- 
men, but they agreed to abide by a majority vote, always with the 
reservation that The A. E. A. would never enter the Labor Union 
under the charter of the White Rats which was held by Mr. Mount- 
ford. ‘The matter was then presented to the general body at a special 
meeting of The A. E. A. about eighteen months ago, with the result 
that a Resolution was passed giving the Council power to act with 
regard to Labor, it being understood, however, that an independent 
charter was the aim and purpose of the Council. 


URING this past year I was unable to attend any of The 
A. E. A. Council meetings as I was ill, and also absorbed 
in other matters. I do not know exactly, therefore, how this 
desire came about to rush into Labor under Mr. Mountford’s charter 
and to institute a “closed shop” for the actor’s profession, or how the 
idea was developed and grew. Mr. Francis Wilson, President of 
The Actors Equity Association, about four or five months ago at 
a special meeting at the Astor Hotel, brought up the question of the 
“closed shop,” which, if granted, would allow no actor to play who was 
not a member of The A. E. A. It was voted at that meeting, without 
real opportunity for logical opposition, that the subject of the “closed 
shop” would be brought up at the annual meeting and passed upon. 
During this time the producing managers of New York who 
had never had an organization of their own, that is, an organization 
composed of producing managers only, got together and decided to 
form such an organization under the title of “Producing Managers’ 
Association,” in order to bring about a better understanding of the 
conditions surrounding producers by establishing, if possible, a co- 
operative spirit among all managers and the various branches of the 
theatre. The first question that came up was: “Do you intend to co- 
operate with The A. E. A.?” to which the answer was “That is our 
first move—to get a contract between The A. E. A. and our Asso- 
ciation.” When I heard this I said: “Then I am with you.” For 
obvious reasons I could not belong to both The A. E. A. and the Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association, and as I was in the position of em- 
ployer and not an employee I had to resign from the Council of The 
A. E. A. I therefore told The A. E. A. of my attitude and action, 
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but that I would probably be of more help to them as a member of the 
P. M. A. than as a member of their (The A. E. A.) Council. 

After organization was completed the P. M. A. invited the 
Council of The A. E. A. to a luncheon. Mr. Sam Harris, President 
of the Producing Managers’ Association, in addressing both parties 
at this function, explained that we were meeting for the purpose of 
establishing friendly relations between the actors and the managers, 
that we were not going to talk business at the luncheon, but that 
we would appoint a committee of managers and request the appoint- 
ment of a committee of actors to discuss in detail a new contract that 
would be acceptable to both Associations; and that when such contract 
had been formulated and accepted, the members of the P. M. A. would 
use only that form and were under bond of ten thousand dollars each, 
as a guarantee of the agreement. 

Mr. Francis Wilson was spokesman for the actors, and when he 
was called upon, after the idea had been universally accepted that the 
luncheon was to be one of good-fellowship and the appointment of 
committees, he said to the managers: “Gentlemen, formerly we used 
to come to you with our hats in our hands—.” He continually referred 
to the closed shop, apparently holding it over the managers’ heads as 
aclub. It certainly did not suggest the spirit of good fellowship at all. 
The managers resented his speech and a heated discussion followed. 
The managers declared unanimously that they would never recognize 
the “closed shop” and that the theatre could not exist if bound by such 
an agreement. There is an intangible something that prevents a pro- 
fessional man from entering a labor federation. It means in Art a 
leveling of brains and imagination which cannot be accomplished with- 
out destruction. Acting is a question of individuality, of magnetism, 
of personality and temperament, and these qualities or attributes are 
not best fostered by a Labor Union. This view of the matter is most 
ably explained by Mr. Arthur Hopkins in an article in the Morning 
Telegraph of August thirty, from which I quote the following: 


“The present actors’ strike is neither founded on demands 
for increased pay nor decreased hours. Actors are conceded to 
be among the highest paid people in the world. Their hours are 
shorter than those required of the employees of any other business. 

“Since increased pay and decreased hours are the primary 
inducing causes for the formation of unions and affiliations with 
other unions, it is evident that the actor is a stranger to the funda- 
mental needs of unionism. 

“From the standpoint of the employer, the hardships of 
unionism are the “closed shop” and the strike. The actors agree 
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that the “closed shop” would be a serious detriment to the theatre, 
and have publicly declared that they would not seek its enforce- 
ment. ‘That brings us to the strike, and that we have with us. 
Why the Strike? * * * * The move (to enter the Union) 
was as fatal to the future of the actor and the theatre as could 
have been conceived. In an instant the actor’s liberty was gone, 
his right to make an individual contract that could not be dis- 
turbed was stripped from him, and he was placed immediately 
under probable obligations to various other branches of labor. 


“The Actors’ Equity Association at once became a third 
party to the contract between actor and manager and the deter- 
mining party, since at a moment’s notice it could brush aside the 
contract and sever completely the relations between actor and 
manager, no matter how happy those relations might be. 


“A condition like this can only mean chaos and finally death 
to the theatre. The entire producing business is built on indi- 
vidual contract between actor and manager. Productions are 
planned far ahead with certain actors in mind. Frequently pro- 
ductions are long postponed until such time as certain actors are 
free. The manager believes that the success of such productions 
is made more certain by the help of these actors, and naturally 
if success follows, the manager wants to feel certain of the ser- 
vices of these actors for a definite period. The actor before he 
can honestly enter into a contract for such certain period must 
know no influence that can interfere with his fulfilment of that 
contract can possible arise. He cannot serve two masters, the 
theatre and unionism. If he is true to the honorable obligations 
of unionism he has no right to make any definite personal contract 
for the theatre. His duty to unionism may at any time upset it.” 


A VHE cast of “The Better Ole” was one hundred percent Equity ; 

that is, all of the actors were engaged and working under the 

A. E. A. contract, several of these for the run of the play with 
no cancellation agreement on either side, and others held what is known 
as the “Standard two-weeks’ notice” contract, meaning that if either 
actor or manager should desire to cancel the contract, the one so de- 
siring could gain release by giving two weeks’ notice to the other of 
such intent. 


On the night of August 7, when I arrived at half-past seven 
o'clock at the Booth Theatre where we were presenting “The 


(Continued on page 72) 





“BLOWING WINDS”: CHARCOAL SKETCHES 
BY VAN DEERING PERRINE 


Ve a ITH how deep a serenity must Van Deering Perrine 
ih va! sf view life in order to portray the boundless peace and 
NY vy beauty he reveals in his flowerlike sketches of girl- 
ph hood which we are showing in color this month. 
H Never is he seeking to implant an idea of girlish 
wee “\ beauty in his sketches; he draws unconsciously these 
fragile, classic figures, and, because the thing he draws 

is exquisite, beauty and serenity are impressed upon the beholder. 

What a flare for beauty this man has! He sees such stupendous, 
overpowering, heartbreaking loveliness in the world, and then he tells 
you about it so simply, almost with reticence. He draws as youth 
flourishes, unconscious of any attempt to produce beauty. But the 
wind cannot blow past soft drapery or breathe upon a fair face or lift 
soft hair without this supreme artist swaying to the loveliness of line 
and repeating it so delicately and surely that the result is the same 
ethereal charm and wonder that nature and youth together always 
give you. 

The fire that springs from the eyes of girlhood, the dreamy appeal 
that lurks in the corner of youth’s mouth, all the entrancing qualities 
of the blooming out of childhood, the spiritual awakening, a beauty as 
evanescent as white flowers in the moonlight—these things flow 
through the mind and soul and out through the little charcoal tip held 
in Van Perrine’s hand, out to a world that should be very grateful 
for such permanent loveliness. 

Van Perrine has the rare ability to capture the radiance of youth 
forgetting its self-consciousness, showing ecstasy without passion, the 
dreamy wonder that in young faces means giving and seeking love. 

These young figures which he has drawn seem moving lightly on 
hilltops or over clouds, with eyes gazing beyond the stars. More of 
romance is held in these delicate drawings than you find in the reading 
of many volumes. 

This series of charcoal drawings we are showing this month in 
color he calls “Blowing Winds”—a title as poetical and as fired with 
imagination as the drawings themselves, which remind one of dawn 
in old Greek cities, their loveliness is so frail, so transcendent, so rare. 

These sketches were made last summer in the fields upon the 
Hudson. The young girls who inspired them were the pupils at Miss 
Elizabeth Duncan’s school in Tarrytown—girls who are taught that 
beauty is intrinsic in life, and whose lovely gestures are as much a 
part of their training as the art of walking, of thinking, of enhancing 
the world by their presence. 

Although these sketches were made directly from life, there is a 
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A SEA LULLABY 


vast impersonality about them. They are really studies of an ex- 
quisite intimacy between youth and nature, nature with her sweet wild 
winds blowing draperies into enchanting lines. The brooding peace 
of nature has touched these figures so lightly poised with a beauty at 
once incredible and remote. They might have been sketched over a 
thousand years ago—Demeter’s Daughters, or Temple Girls on the 
hill of the Parthenon. So lightly do they rest upon earth that they 
almost seem as if lifted by the winds, drifting over the meadows. 

And yet so great is the simplicity of this artist’s impulse and 
technique that you have no sense of art capturing beauty; but only 
of imperishable beauty, ineffable in its perfection. These sketches 
are indeed such stuff as dreams are made of, material beyond belief, 
and yet full of tenderness and most childlike winsomeness. They are 
like memories of the dancers in old Greek temples, moving out from 
the portico of the Parthenon after their religious ceremonies and 
vanishing in the distance out under the deep blue Athenian sky. 


A SEA LULLABY 


WHITE bird on the dark of the sea, 
And my heart flying away from me. . 


A. white moon on the dark of the tide, 
And a maid that was made a bride. . 


A white fear in the heart of the night, 
And a soul new born into the light. . 


Sing to my little one, 
Bringing my little one 
Home! . 
Brian Hooxer. 








A TALK WITH JOHN BUTLER YEATS ABOUT 
HIS SON, WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS: BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


T Set—lee) N anonymous critic, writing for The Athenaeum and 

a quoted in The Living Age, would have us believe that 

A ‘4 “The Wild Swans At Coole,” the latest volume of 

poems by William Butler Yeats, is the “swan song” 

oy ‘ane of the great singer of Ireland. In summing up his arti- 
cle, this critic says: 

“Whether Mr. Yeats, by some grim fatality, mistook his phan- 
tasmagoria for the product of the creative imagination, or whether (as 
we would believe) he made an effort to discipline them to his poetic 
purpose and failed, we can not certainly say. Of this, however, we 
are certain, that somehow, somewhere there has been disaster. He is 
empty, now. He has the apparatus of enchantment, but no potency 
in his soul. He is forced to fall back upon the artistic honesty which 
has never forsaken him.” 

Poor Mr. Yeats! He has lost the easily charming charms of his 
early work! Nothing is left to him but a splendid “artistic honesty”! 

Poor Apollo! He has lost a wax taper, a tallow dip, a little china 
lamp! Nothing is left to him but the sun with which to give light! 


Wir « these thoughts in mind, I went to dine, not long ago, at 





the enchanting little French restaurant where John Butler 

Yeats, father of the poet, reigns as a king of conversation, the 
while everybody listens. I wanted to talk with him about the son 
who wrote “The Wild Swans at Coole.” 

John Butler Yeats is an engaging and delightful autocrat, a 
writer and painter of distinction, a man of mellow and racy wit. He 
is also a man to make one think of Kipling’s description of Kim—a 
friend of all the world. Those who go into that little restaurant and 
talk to him go out again the richer in gayety and in thought. 

“You want me to talk about my son Willie,” he said, after he had 
taken his seat. 

“T don’t want to seem inquisitive,” said I, “but I would like to 
know anything you are willing to tell. ‘Tell me what he was like when 
he was a little boy.” 

Mr. Yeats smiled and mused. 

“It is a strange thing to be the father of a genius,” he said, “for 
geniuses—you never know where they are. One time when Willie was 
a little fellow I said to him, ‘Magna est veritas et prevalebit—great 
is the truth and it will prevail.’ For several days after that he would 
say the words over and over to himself as he played around the house, 
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not showing off, but just because he liked the sound of them—‘Magna 
est veritas et prevalebit—magna est veritas . . 2” 

“What did he like best when he was a little boy?” I asked, expect- 
ing to learn that William Butler Yeats had been a dreamy little fel- 
low, chiefly interested in folklore and fairy tales. The answer was 
not what I had expected. 

“Science was what he liked best,” said Mr. Yeats. “He had a 
passion for science, especially chemistry. One time when he was still 
very little I found him with a big book about chemistry. Thinking 
that he could not have read it—it was much too difficult—I took it up 
and offered to explain it to him, for I had studied chemistry. But I 
could not explain it to him. He explained it to me!” 

“Ts he still interested in science?” I asked. 

“He is interested in the occult. He is interested in the myste- 
rious. He would rather talk to a peasant about witches or to an old 
woman about a ghost than to the greatest poet or intellect in the 
world.” 

“Can this have grown out of his interest in exact science?” 

“Perhaps. He expects a great Marconi some day in the future 
to explain the occult to us.” 

“Does he belong to any cult or society devoted to occultism?” 

Mr. Yeats gave me a look of benign surprise. Then he shook 
his head. 

“No indeed,” he said, “he keeps himself free!” | 

I turned back again, mentally, to the poet’s boyhood. 

. “Did he ever write original verses when he was a little boy?” I 
asked. 

“Never!” said his father emphatically. ‘He read a great deal. 
He had a shock of black hair projecting over his forehead and he was 
always burning it on the candle he kept in front of him while he read.” 

Mr. Yeats stopped talking for a few minutes to make me a fas- 
cinating little pencil sketch of the poet with the “shock of black hair.” 
Then he continued: 

“At first Willie did not do particularly well in school. He was 
always careless of school prizes. But when a prize for scientific know]- 
edge was offered the whole school, my boy carried it off, although he 
was only thirteen, against boys of eighteen, whose subject it was, 
while his knowledge was simply the result of his private reading. One 
of his masters told me that he would have done as well with classics 
as with science, but that he despised them, under the influence of Hux- 
ley. One time, however, a great Latin and Greek scholar was brought 
in by the headmaster to examine the boys. He tested them by setting 
for translation some verses from Catullus, previously unseen by any 
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of the boys. My son made a translation in English verse, giving to it 
all of his time and neglecting all of the other examination papers. The 
examiner was so delighted with the result that he carried it to the 
headmaster. The headmaster became angry and predicted utter fail- 
ure in life for a boy who should so neglect his duties!” 

After a pause Mr. Yeats continued: 

“TI once asked his drawing teacher whether he would make an 
artist, and the answer was that he would make a great artist. But he 
gave that up for verse. The first time he ever wrote verse was when 
he was sixteen years old. A friend asked him to collaborate in writing 
a play in verse. Willie asked me if he should try. ‘Yes, try,’ I said. 
It was then that he discovered that he could write verse. He had a 
great faculty. He could do anything that he liked in verse. If he 
wanted to, he could write pages and pages of nonsense verse and 
everybody would read it and be puzzled. But an artist must have 
facility and then not use it. He knew that. He has never made use 
of it.” 

I suggested that I would like to know something of the poet’s 
personality. 

“He is very simple,” said his father, “and aloof. I have never 
heard him talk with any show of rhetoric. Once he was a guest of 
honor at a big meeting here in New York and everybody made long, 
eloquent speeches to him and about him. The speeches were full of 
“uplift.” When it was his turn to speak, he got up and said, “Who 
are we that we should uplift anybody? I think the others who had 
spoken were a little bit put about.” 

“The trouble here in America,” said Mr. Yeats, “is that you all 
love argument and uplift. Your poets are all orators. They want to 
uplift somebody. They want to make poetry work. They want it to 
be humanitarian or political, or what not. Good poetry is made for 
pleasure and is the result of leisure. The Greeks were great artists 
because they had a great deal of leisure. They did nothing but talk. 
Good conversation, leisure, and a chance to think freely, these are the 
things that make for great art. The Greeks were always in danger, 
too. They were always ready to put on armor and take up swords. 
They had to be. They found their pleasure always on the edge of 
death. So they wanted serious pleasures, not vaudeville. 

“Broad-mindedness and argument are the curse of America,” 
said Mr. Yeats, “and therefore your poets love rhetoric. My son 
does not love rhetoric. More and more as he grows older, he makes 
his work stern and simple. He is a still, small voice.” 

It was not long after that that I went home to find the “still, 
small voice” in “The Wild Swans at Coole.” When I had found it, 
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I could not agree with the critic who had called this book a “swan 
song. 


HERE are many things that men and women may do success- 

fully without any very high degree of personal or artistic 
probity. It is possible to make fortunes, reputations, discoveries 
in the great world of affairs while the right hand knows altogether too 
little about what the left hand is doing. But in the little world of the 
poets it is impossible to make the magic of fine, simple subjective 
lyrics without the quality of artistic honesty. The lyric that is not the 
honest expression of real, personal feeling is a dead lyric, though it be 
wrought with cunning unparalleled. Of course a poet may choose to 
put his words into the mouth of a fictitious personality. He may 
dream or invent the actual happenings of the poem. But the thing 
that is felt in it—that must be true. 

It follows, naturally enough, that the more strictly honest a man 
is as a lyric artist, the more likely he will be to change the matter and 
manner of his work as life changes him, as he grows older. Youth 
is lovely, but we do not remain young forever, and life goes on for 
many years after youth is gone. Is it the duty of the lyric artist to 
report only on youth? Or may he tell us what he can feel in middle 
age, in old age? May he tell us even if what he has to say is less 
sweet and gay, less fragrant and delicious than what he used to tell 
us in the morning years of life? May he tell us even if what he feels 
in middle life and old age is stern and astringent? That is the ques- 
tion which readers of poetry must answer. Is it fair to demand that 
a poet go on repeating the lilt of his early melodies until the time 
comes when his lips are as dumb as the dust? 

These questions seem to me to be especially pertinent with ré- 
gard to “The Wild Swans at Coole,” for I think that readers and 
critics who have not liked Mr. Yeats’ later work have simply been 
bewildered by the common phenomenon of change. He has given 
over the airy grace of his youth, of the days when his lyrics were like 
the opening and closing of a beautiful fan. He steps sternly now, 
across the field of vision, and thoughtfully. His later poems often 
express weariness, sadness, disappointment. But who that has come 
to middle age has not felt all of these things? Who has not longed 
for speech to free his heart of the burden of them? The chief dif- 
ference between Mr. Yeats and other people is that, feeling what we 
all feel sometimes, though it be only momentarily, he has been able 
to express it. And critics, getting the moods of these new poems, and 
looking in vain for the old elation of his morning, cry out upon him 
that he has lost his old magic. Says Mr. Yeats, in “Men Improve 
with the Years,” 
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“T am worn out with dreams; 
A weather-worn marble triton 
Among the streams” ; 


That is the universal ache, the pang of change. Mr. Yeats is a still, 
small voice speaking it truly. If he should frisk about before an 
amiable world with his mouth full of the crazy tunes of illusion and 
pretense, would he be as great an artist? 

It is strange, I think, that any critic can read the title poem of 
this book without realizing that there is more left to Mr. Yeats than 
the mere apparatus of enchantment. It is a very lovely lyric of 
evanescence and change. But it is a sorry task to describe such wist- 
ful loveliness when it can be quoted: 


THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE* 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 

The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 

Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
_ Are nine and fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
‘Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 


*“The Wild Swans at Coole” is published by The Macmillan Company. 
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Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes, when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 


There are other songs of change in this book. “The Living 
Beauty,” “A Song,” “His Phoenix” are some of them. With space 
and leisure one would wish to discuss “On Woman,” in which the poet 
generously says: 


“cc 


May God be praised for woman 
That gives up all her mind, 

A man may find in no man 

A friendship of her kind 

That covers all he has brought 
As with her flesh and bone, 
Nor quarrels with a thought 
Because it is not her own. 
Though pedantry denies 

It’s plain the Bible means 
That Solomon grew wise 
While talking with his queens.” 


Not the least interesting and excellent lyric in the book is an 
uncanny picture poem called “The Cat and the Moon” which has to 
do with the eerie scamperings of “Black Minnaloushe.” 


“Does Minnaloushe know that his pupils 
Will pass from change to change, 
And that from round to crescent, 
From crescent to round they range? 
Minnaloushe creeps through the grass 
Alone, important and wise, 
And lifts to the changing moon 
His changing eyes.” 


To turn the leaves of the book, “The Wild Swans At Coole,” 
is to hear songs of change, to listen to a still, small voice saying, over 
and over again, words that are echoes of the speech of a little boy who 
went about the house repeating, 


“Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
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FRAGMENT: A POEM: BY FAITH BALDWIN 
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STILL, midsummer pool. 
Amethyst air, 
Just visible. 
Heat, 
Dancing, and sentient, 
Like flecks of gold-dust. 
Dragon-flies darting 
With the blue flash of stilettos, 
Over the reeds, 
The whispering reeds, graceful as young girls, 
Swaying to hidden music, 
And to distant laughter 
Listening. 
Pond-lilies, 
Floating, 
Little, ivory faces, 
Dreaming and wet, 
Like those of frail women, 
Drowned, 
For Love’s sake; 
Still fragrant 
With the memory of kisses. . 
Silence. 
And breathless expectation: 
Till, with the coming of Twilight, 
A cool breeze spreads wide, grey wings, 
Brushing 
The patient trees to subtle stirrings, 
To low-voiced singing . . . 
In the pool, 
One star. 
Low in the soft, darkening sky-way, 
A silver shaving, 
Slim, and curled . 
The moon. 








RODIN AS A PORTRAITIST AND A FEW 


WORDS ABOUT HIS GARDEN: BY MARY 
FANTON ROBERTS 


gh —leely I’ last it has been decided that the old hotel Biron where 
ae Rodin worked so many years and which he loved with 
, 7 | real devotion has been made into the Rodin Museum. 
wn It was the desire of Rodin’s heart that his work should 
w | be left as a collection to France and placed in the old 
convent which had been his studio for years. Strangely 
enough there were a sufficient number of dull utilitarian people who 
wanted to destroy the old Biron convent and build some large, ugly 
and financially profitable structure on the site. But Rodin’s friends, 
the writers and painters and poets of modern France, strove together 
for the preservation of this lovely old bit of architecture and at last 
the Beaux Arts came to the rescue and the desire of Rodin’s heart was 
achieved. And now in a few weeks the Museum will be opened to 
the public and the greatness of Rodin will be understood as never 
before. 

To walk through this old building and study the work of this 
greatest of French artists chronologically, to see his portrait sculp- 
ture, his marvelous imaginative designs, his sketches, both in line and 
in sculpture, to see the fragments that he left and the completed 
masterpieces, is to realize practically for the first time how surpass- 
ingly great was this old French peasant with his magnificent head, his 
unquenchable interest in life, his profound knowledge of human 
nature, his courage and his force. 

To see Rodin in the old garden of Meudon as I saw him the 
spring before the War was to realize with amazement and delight the 
sculpturesque quality of his appearance. In profile, resting on an old 
bench under the trees, he was like some marvelous monument, the 
very folds of his clothes fell about him in sculpturesque lines. He 
moved slowly, gently, always preserving a beauty of gesture and of 
motion that again and again was an inspiration to hold in sculpture. 
The old Meudon garden was very close to Bellevue, Isadora Duncan’s 
lovely Paris home. And the sculptor was at that time, and always 
until the day of his death, a most passionate admirer of Miss Dun- 
can’s art. 

Often Rodin would stroll slowly over to tea in the Bellevue 
garden, and it was there that he spoke of Isadora Duncan’s dancing 
as one of the greatest inspirations of his art. “She understands,” he 
said, “the great overtones in gesture, as I feel them in sculpture.” 

In every expression I felt Rodin to be a towering personality of 
the most surpassing sincerity. 
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ERHAPS the most genuine surprise that the lovers of Rodin 
will feel in the Rodin Museum is the really large collection of 
brilliant portraits in sculpture. I dare say that people who 

knew Rodin well realized that his power for portraiture in marble and 
bronze was a rare and a very special gift, but I had always associated 
Rodin more definitely with his profoundly creative work, with such 
subjects as “The Spring,” “Springtime,” “Love and Psyche,” “Ma- 
ternity” and “The Hand of God.” 

Of course, we all remember the great and tragic discussion of his 
statue of “Balzac,” the fact that Paris turned her back on it and that 
it was years before it received proper recognition; but then Rodin 
meant “Balzac” to be more a study of his type than an actual portrait 
of a human being. And I think the same can be said of the figure 
of “Victor Hugo.” He was working out more his ideal of a man of 
massive intelligence than a pleasant family portrait. But in his dry 
point etching of “Victor Hugo” you feel that he was profoundly 
searching for the individuality and striving to express it vividly and 
intimately. It is the portrait of an old man who has seen into the 
abysses of life, who has suffered over the vices and sorrows of human- 
ity. It is the portrait also of a thinker and a student. 

One of the most interesting side-lights on Rodin’s art revealed 
in this collection of portrait busts is the amazing variety of technique 
he employed in his work, a technique for each personality. Some- 
times it was very hard and brilliant, sometimes very tender and sym- 
pathetic, sometimes so impersonal, as in the bust of Pope Benoit 
Fifteen, that you get the impression of an antique bronze, very massive 
and splendid and unfeeling. The portrait bust of Madame Auguste 
Rodin is charming; there is life and freshness and vigor and a most 
fluent technique. The hair floats around the head, making a swirl- 
ing background for the face and throat, and in the expression there 
is alertness and youth. Rodin is telling you what he saw in his model 
and telling it with pleasure, and yet with certainty. 


ODIN’S life at Meudon in the house and in the garden was 
R characteristic of his art. The world at large had but little in- 
terest for him. He desired to see at his studio only those 
interested in art or those furnishing inspiration for it. He was very 
frank and simple. He had no excuses to make about himself any 
more than he had about his art. He had but one burning, vitalizing 
desire in life, to understand life better, to understand it through human 
contacts, to pour that understanding into his art. 
One of the simplicities or the eccentricities of his life, as you 
choose, was the fact that he would not have paid service about him. 


He would have no one wait upon him or cook for him, except Rose, 
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RODIN AS A PORTRAITIST 


the peasant woman who had devoted her life to him and whom he 
married shortly before her death. An extraordinary creature was 
this woman, her spirit of service, her capacity for devotion. In tem- 
perament she was timid, obscure, discreet, the shadow of a colossal 
nimbus of the glory which was Rodin’s art. She trotted noiselessly 
about the old house at Muedon and when a distinguished guest, like 
Anatole France, came to breakfast with Rodin, Rose would refuse 
to come to the table. This always displeased Rodin. “Take your 
place,” he would say quite sternly. Rose would obey, but a moment 
later she would find some excuse for getting into the kitchen. And 
if she knew you well she would say, sweetly: 

“But men are droll; they imagine that you can live in the kitchen 
and be seated at the table at the same time.” 

At times he treated Rose as a servant, again as a trusted friend. 
One day in the garden at Meudon he gathered a flower, which she had 
raised in the garden for him, and handed it to her as though it were 
a precious gift. “See, Rose,” he said, “this is for you,” with the 
tenderest courtesy. And Rose, I am sure, not without a sense of 
humor, accepted the flower as a gift of Heaven. 

When her last illness came, Rodin sat with her and nursed her 
with the loving devotion she had given him all her life. 

It is curious how easily it is to be sidetracked in writing an 
article. I had intended to write only of the portrait busts in the 
Museum of Rodin, and then I remembered old Rose and how she 
had made her soul a gift to genius, and the lovely garden where 
Rodin walked at twilight, often alone and often with Rose, and some- 
how these memories seemed more insistent and easier to write about 
even than the beautiful portrait sculpture which has brought me such 
pleasure and surprise, which we are showing this month in THE 
ToucHSTONE, including the bust of Clemenceau which I think is, per- 
haps the most significant of all. 

Rodin, like Whitman, seems to have had a wholly fresh concep- 
tion of life. And, like Whitman, he had the courage to present it in 
his art. 

I wonder if it is generally known that Rodin was a great 
admirer of Holbein. He has made a special study of the Holbein 
drawings at Hampden Court. He once remarked: “I have seen 
a most beautiful Holbein drawing: I spent a quarter of an hour 
studying it and I do not feel that I have commenced to understand 
all its beauty. After I had ceased admiring it, others were shown 
to me, but I felt that I could not put such concentration on another 
drawing for some time. I had been profoundly stirred.” 

To betray in this enthusiastic way with one of Rodin’s most 

(Continued on page 75) 
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“PRETTIES,” A ONE-ACT PLAY: BY DOROTHY 
DONNELL CALHOUN 


The scene is a country sitting room. It is meagerly furnished 
with ugly, old-fashioned pieces, scrupuously clean, hopelessly una- 
dorned. A chocolate striped wall paper with sprawling figures cov- 
ers the walls. The woodwork is painted drab, the floor covered with 
a carpet trodden thin in places. On the left a door leads into the 
kitchen, on the right another one leads directly onto the porch. Be- 
low the green paper shade of the window in the center back a wintry 
village street, dimly lighted by oil lamps may be seen. 

An iron stove with a red glow showing through the isinglass in 
its door stands in the corner at the left, a haircloth rocker is drawn 
up to the window. At the right of it a table with a red and white 
checkered table cloth, a covered plate and cup and saucer, bears a 
lamp with a painted china shade. An insurance calendar showing a 
plump, pink child praying hangs on the wall, also a clock with the 
hands pointing to half-past eight. 

Annie Hunter, a faded colorless woman of perhaps thirty-eight 
or forty dressed in a drab percale wrapper, is sitting beside the stove 
mending a man’s work-shirt with painful, nearsighted stitches. 

As the curtain rises the clock strikes the half hour shrilly, she 
looks up, folds the shirt and goes to the window to peer out. 


ANNIE (dully) 


must have had to stay at the store again. That's 
the second time this week. (She turns away.) Tl 
# just set things into the oven to keep warm. (She clears 
me py the table and carries the things into the kitchen. Then 
"i ee ir] she returns to her sewing basket and holds up an wnder- 
Bt pst 14s} waist of coarse, unbleached cotton, painfully patched, 
with a new hole in the front.) Ill have to make me 
some new ones I guess. Most of my things is so worn out that the 
patches need patching. There was a pattern in Ladies’ Life this 
month— (She rwmmages in the bottom of the basket and finds the 
paper and page. As she gazes at it her face lights up ecstatically. 
She reads gloatingly with a far-away look.) 

“Developed in rose pink crepe de chine with filet lace insertion 
or embroidery pattern No. 245”—rose pink crepe de chine, ain’t that 
sort of soft and silky sounding just to say it? Rose pink crepe de 
chine— (she laughs drearily) Anybody’d think I was crazy at my 
time of life. But it don’t seem as if a woman ever got too old or 
homely to sort of hanker after pretties. Sometimes I can’t help hopin’ 
that the lady angels ’ll have underclothes like that in Heaven. 

(Footsteps creak up the path and stamp on the porch. A knock 
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sounds at the door. Annie goes over and opens it, admitting Susan 
Caldwell, a lean spinsterly woman of about the same age with a face 
etched with the acid lines of disappointment and discontent. She is 
gowned with an attempt at dressiness in a plush coat, a hat with a 
feather and a black satin gown. In her gloved hands she carries a 
small parcel. Her expression as she looks at Annie is full of covert 
malice. Susan 

Good evenin’, Annie. All alone, ain’t you? I kind of thought 
you might be. 

(She speaks with underlying meaning.) 

ANNIE 

(Calmly.) Asha had to stay to the store tonight. There’s a 
turrible lot to do this time o’ the month, going over the books and all. 
Set down, do, and lay off your things. 

SUSAN 

(Seating herself in a haircloth rocker and creaking back and 
forth. ) I can’t stop long; I got a batch of yeast rolls rising. The 
boarders hev to hev hot bread three times a day. It keeps me humped 
over the kneading board the living time. 

(Silence, except for the creaking of the rocker. Susan eyes the 
other woman, smiling with tight lips.) Still, I do’ know’s I’ve got so 
much call to complain as some. I got a nice home, and nobody to 


hector me and as good cloes as anybody in Fayette if I do say so who 
shouldn’t! ANNIE 


(Jerking at her head.) Clo’es ain’t everything. 
SUSAN 
(Sharply.) So Asha is kep’ at the store this evening? Now I 
think of it Ella Glover wasn’t home to supper tonight. I suppose he 
needs her—hm—to help him with the books? 
ANNIE 
(The thread breaking.) Likely he does, seein’ she’s his cashier. 
SUSAN 
(Laughing sneeringly.) Seeing she’s got yaller hair and pink 
cheeks and china blue eyes, you mean! Annie Hunter, you can’t pull 
the wool over other folk’s eyes. If you don’t know what’s going on 
you're blind as a bat, that’s all I got to say! 
ANNIE 
(Hotly.) I hope ’tis all you got to say, Susan. You've always 
held it up against Asha because he chose me ’stead of you, you know 
very well— 
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Susan 


I know very well I’ve got considerable to thank the Lord for— 
sparing me all you’ve been through with Asha Hunter. Oh, I’ve kept 
my eyes open and I’ve seen what I’ve seen! The times he’s come home 
staggering drunk, and that black eye of your’n— 


ANNIE 
(Weakly.) T’was the door edge struck it going out into the 
shed in the pitch dark to let out the cat. 
Susan 
The cat, hum! Everybody in Fayette knows what breed o’ cat 
that was! If you’d had the spunk of a hop-toad, Ann, you’d have 
left Asha Hunter twelve years ago. 


ANNIE 
(Defensively.) Men ain’t like women. They will drink and 
carry on sometimes, an’ if you marry one of them you’ve got to put 
up with it. Asha’s always been a hard worker and a good provider. 


SusAN 
(Pointing to the coarse garment in the other’s fingers.) Vittles 
three times a day and clo’es like that—if you call that good providing! 


ANNIE 
(In a low voice.) He’s had a pull to make ends meet at the 
store. It ain’t his fault folks would rather trade at that new-fangled 
red painted grocery store over to the Mills. He’s give me all he could. 
You don’t know how ’tis, Susan, with only yourself to think of. It’s 
a wife’s place to go without so’s to help. 


SUSAN 
(Contemptuously.) If it’s a wife’s place to stand a drunken 
brute that abuses her and carries on with other women before her face 
and eyes it’s plain I wasn’t cut out for a wife. If I was in your place 
when Asha Hunter comes meeching home tonight I’d give him a 
piece of my mind and walk out of that door over to my sister Carrie’s, 
that’s what I’d do! ANNIE 


(Shaking her head.) Mebbe you mean well, Susan, but you 
don’t understand. Asha’s my husband. 


SusAN 
(Flouncing up and taking the brown paper parcel from her lap.) 
Here’s what I found when I was redding up Ella Glover’s room this 
afternoon. She’s slacker than all possessed and I suppose she forgot 
to put it away. I thought you’d ought to know, but I suppose I’ve 
had my trouble for my pains—you’ve got the habit of forgiving and 
it sticks closer than a burr to a cow’s tail. 
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(Annie unwraps the parcel and takes out a corset cover of pink 
silk, sleazy, glazed, trimmed with a flimsy lace insertion and foolish 
ribbon bows. She holds it up, staring at it with a strange expression 
on her faded face.) 

Susan 

(Gloatingly reading the card attached to it.) “For a certain 
little baby-doll’”—TI’ve seen that fist scrawled on too many grocery 
bills not to know it. Well, Annie Hunter, what you got to say now? 


ANNIE 

(In a strangled voice.) Nothin’. There’s nothing to say, far’s 
I can see. 

SUSAN 

(Gathering her things about her with a look of long-nurtured 
malice down at her old rival.) Well, my rolls will be riz by now and 
I must be getting home. I thought ’twas my bounden duty to let 
you know, Ann, and I never was one to shirk my duty. Run in 
some day and I'll show you the new dress I’m having made. It’s real 
stylish, and you always was one to set a great store by pretties. Well, 
good-night, Ann! 

ANNIE 

(Rising and lifting the lamp to light her down the steps.) Good 
night, Susan. Mind the bottom step; it’s got a loose board. Good- 
night! (She comes back into the room, closes the door and replaces 
the lamp on the table. Then once more she takes up the flimsy silken 
garment and stares down at it desolately.) —one—to set great store— 
by pretties! (She gives a dry sob, catches it up to her face and stares 
at her reflection in the mirror over the table. It shows an old woman's 
worn, haggard face in cruel contrast to its gay, vivid coloring. Slow- 
ly she shakes her head and lets it trail from her fingers to the table, 
looking away into the distance.) All my life I’ve been wanting 
that, and it’s too late now! 

(Suddenly she crumples up in the rocker and begins to cry wn- 
couthly, the tears dripping between her shiny, bony fingers. The 
door opens and Asha Hunter enters. He is a burly man of middle 
age with florid good-look about his red, coarse, veiny face. He 
stands staring at his wife in ludicrous amazement that gives way to 
understanding as she raises her mottled face and looks from him to 
the crumpled scrap of silk on the table.) 


ASHA 


(Violently.) So Susan Caldwell’s been here—the meddling, 
snooping old she-cat! (He faces her sullenly.) Well, I did buy that 
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contraption for Ella Glover—’twas a—a kind of a present for some 


extra work she did— ANNIE 


(Quietly, rising and facing him.) You don’t need to explain, 
Asha. I understand. Asa 


(Nonplussed by her attitude.) Well, what you going to do 
about it, eh? I got a right to give a present to anybody I please, ain’t 
It ANNIE 


(Still more quietly.) Yl tell you what I’m going to do about 
it, Asha, if you really want to know. I’m going over to Caroline’s, 
and—I’m not coming back. A gyy, 


(Staring with slack jaw.) What’s that?—Not coming back? 
You're talking crazy, Annie Hunter! Why you never made any 
fuss about me and Ella before— 


ANNIE 
(Looking down at the crumpled silk garment on the table.) 
Asha, ever since we was married I’ve scrimped and saved so’s to help 
you. I’ve gone without everything except enough to cover me decent. 
I’ve never asked for any money to spend on pretty clo’es. T’ve— 
I’ve starved for ’em, Asha, but I never dreamed of complaining be- 
cause I thought you was having a hard time to get along. 


ASHA 
(Violently) So I have had! It’s been like pulling teeth to keep 
the store going, and you know it! 
ANNIE 
But you made out to buy this—for her. (A little silence, then 
she goes on with a slow breath.) Asha, I’ve put up with a good many 
things—I’ve forgiven your drinking and beating me, and the—the 
other women—I’ve tried not to think about them. But I can’t for- 
give you for this! Asua 
(Bewilderedly.) I tell you you're crazy! That little pink rag 
—why it didn’t cost but a dollar and a quarter over to the Mills! 
ANNIE 
(With a look of agonized reproach.) You cheated me, Asha! 
You cheated me out o’ the pretties I wanted, and I can’t forgive you 
for that as long as I live and breathe! (She turns to the inner door.) 


ASHA 


(Taking a step toward her.) Annie! Don’t go—TI’ll do better 
by you—I’ll— 
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ANNIE 


(Colorlessly.) It’s no use, Asha, I can’t stay now. I’m going 


to get my things together and go. Caroline will admire to have me 
and I can get plain sewing to do. 


ASHA 
(Wildly.) But what about me? Who'll cook and do for me? 
Annie—you got to stay! I’m—I’m terrible used to you, Annie— 
ANNIE 
(Remotely.) I swept up today, and baked some pies. They’re 
on the shelf in the pantry. I patched your shirt, the rest is in the 
upper bureau drawer. You can get Mrs. Kitterage to come in now 
and then and cook and red up for you. (She goes out, then turns back 
to say.) Wear the socks in the left hand drawer first, they’re the old 


ones. The liniment is on the closet shelf in case you get a cold on 
your chest. 


ASHA 
(Pleadingly.) Annie, don’t leave me—Annie, I don’t under- 
stand— ANNIE 


(Slowly.) Maybe you couldn’t, being a man so, Asha. But a 
woman would understand—any woman that loved pretties! (She 
goes out, closing the door. He stares after her dwmbly, then goes to 
the table and picks up the flimsy silk garment, gazing down at it in 
heavy bewilderment, as the curtain falls.) 


OLD REFUGEES 


1] AVE you ever tried to tear the tendrils of an old vine 
Away from its familiar wall?— 

Tendrils that clung close to each groove, 

Like passionate, helpless fingers, 

Importunate, clutching, persistent, 

Coiling around each atom 

Of the old familiar wall? 

Then—when its venerable grace and spent vigor 
Lay reft of their age-long prop— 

O, have you ever tried to tear an old vine 
Away—utterly away from its own familiar wall? 


ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY. 
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COLOR IN MODERN ENGLISH ART 


ZODERN English art seems to be expressing a glo- 
rious enjoyment of color without the whimsicalities 
and eccentricities of drawing which developed in 
America along with our color sense. There is greater 
freedom of expression in the work of the younger 
artists in England, but apparently they are not given 
up to imitating, without understanding, Cézanne, and 
to imagining themselves Van Gogh without his temperament or in- 
terest in life. The paintings of the present generation in England 
that seem most genuinely beautiful in color and purpose are almost in- 
variably portraits or genre pictures. One cannot imagine an English- 
man painting like Degas any more than you can imagine an English 
poet writing like Verlaine, although, of course, Swineburne tried to. 

But the memorable modern paintings are of English men and 
women, of garden scenes, of children, of courtyards, of harbors at 
twilight. In a recent volume of an English magazine called Colour, 
a magazine with beauty and courage both in fiction and illustration, 
I found a series of most interesting ultra-modern paintings. These 
we are using to illustrate this article, and I am also quoting at length 
from an article in the same magazine about art conditions in England 
today, and especially about Archibald Barnes, one of the most noted 
of modern English colorists. 

“The nearer we approach,” according to this authority, “to our 
own times, the more difficult does it become to distinguish between 
the variety of causes underlying the activity which we call Art. Sub- 
ject matter does not afford a clue; toward the end of the last century 
this was with many an artist an after-thought; his attention being 
rivetted upon technique, just as before, the subject was merely a peg 
upon which to hang ideals of beauty: and a thing of beauty was manu- 
factured with that cold determination which, for example, makes, in 
another direction, soldiers out of men. 

“What one, therefore, ought to know about an artist in order to 
appreciate the goodness or badness of his work is what one ought to 
know in order to judge any man—his motives. In an organized 
society that would, of course, be hardly necessary. In an orzanized 
society the motives would be perfectly understood, and, indeed, gen- 
erally established. But we are living in a state of crude and cruel 
competitive chaos—in which life-loan yields less interest than war- 
loan, in which might means right and mental myopia perspicacity. In 
such a society even the honest painter becomes confused; feels himself 
in turn a decorator, a student of science or philosophy, a poet, an 
artisan, and more often than not a hybrid of all these things. 

“When the people discover that Life is Religion, that Religion 
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Courtesy of Colour 


“THE FISH SHOP,” FROM A 
PAINTING BY ARCHIBALD BARNES 
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“GEORGE AND NANA,” FROM 
A PAINTING BY BETTY FAGAN 











Courtesy of Colour 


“MALLARANNY,” FROM A 
PAINTING BY GRACE HENRY. 








Courtesy of Colour 


“THE CRUCIFIXION,” FROM A 
PAINTING BY ERNEST PROCTOR. 
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COLOR IN MODERN ENGLISH ART 


is Politics, and Politics Art, people will understand paintings without 
acicerone. How says Van Gogh of Christ: 

“ “He lived serenely as an artist, as a greater artist than any 
other, for He despised marble, clay and the palette and worked on 
the living flesh.’ . . . 

“And only the other day a daily journalist dared to say in print: 
‘Christ was the only practical statesman.’ 

“Religion is Politics, Politics is Art and Art is Life—all one and 
indivisible. Machiavelism—that is, the cult of expediency—is the 
devil in Art as well as in Politics, and therefore in Religion and there- 
fore in Life. 

“We are walkers in a sleep, but the sleepers are stirring. . . 

“Meantime the honest artist practices Religion unconsciously. 

“So Archibald Barnes makes profession of his faith. To him 
everything that is is beautiful; to him natural creation includes the 
highest possible beauty, a beauty which the artist is called upon to dem- 
onstrate by synthetic composition into an artificial unity: a picture. I 
know nothing of his religion, still less of his politics, but his art tells 
me that he believes in Life: that he feels life is beautiful if we will 
only allow it to be. 

“Though a student at St. John’s Wood and the Royal Academy, 
he confesses that he has been influenced more by Sargent and Charles 
Sims. The latter is an artist with great gifts, but to me at all events 
his present outlook is an enigma. Sargent’s art offers no problem: 
it is that of a great seer in the most concrete sense of the word. Like 
Manet, he knows what he sees; that is, when he is not too bored to 
look, which, I fancy, he occasionally is. Barnes worships his know]- 
edge, and rightly. 

“Barnes works in emulation of this skill. He does not wish to 
improve upon Nature, believing as he—perhaps rashly—does that 
Nature cannot be improved upon. He is still quite a young man with 
a not very robust constitution which has kept his hands for four years 
in enforced idleness. Now that he has taken up brush and palette 
again we shall probably see a succession of extremely competent 
‘realizations.’ His skill is already beyond question: he handles pig- 
ments with Sargentesque facility, though not yet with the same—at 
times unerring—nicety. Moreover, Sargent is a realist whose bent 
one may characterize as partly Franz Halsish, Valesquezque and 
Florentine: he is not a colorist. Barnes, with a delight in natural 
color, leans towards Verneer and the Venetians. He aims at being a 
naturalistic colorist. He is not therefore content with the rendering 
of accidental chromatic beauty, but delights in putting together beau- 
tiful color-effects of Nature and ‘realizing’ them in pigment. His 
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NO MAN’S LAND 


syntheses are compositions of Nature: he does not create his own 
world, he ‘marshals’ the facts that already exist in ours. For exam- 
ple, blue and yellow are his two favorite colors; consequently he will 
rejoice in an opportunity to paint things or beings which display these 
colors much as Veneer enjoyed painting his ‘Girl in Blue,’ or Gaines- 
borough his controversial “Boy Blue.’ 

“This is, as I have said, not creation but realization; realization 
carried to a sufficient pitch of perfection becomes almost as satisfying 
as creation itself: certainly far more satisfactory than incompetent 
creation. 

“Archibald Barnes’ work always reflects the emotion that has 
stirred him in contemplation of Nature; moreover, he is such an 
able technician that his art may probably survive the onslaught. But 
the onslaught is formidable, for there is just this one indubitable fact: 
naturalistic representation, however skilful in competition, can never 
in quality excel above that which it can only copy.” 

A more interesting presentation of the new method of pure 
color than is shown in “The Crucifixion,” by Ernest Proctor, which 
we are showing in this issue of T’'HE Toucustone I have seldom seen. 
The inspiration is medieval, the bearing away the dead Christ from 
the Cross, and the technique, the contrasting of color is as modern 
as Cezanne, and more so. It is curiously sensitive in handling, one 
could hardly imagine anything more amazing than the crucifixion 
treated as a poster and done tenderly, but Mr. Proctor has accom- 
plished this. 


NO MAN’S LAND 


HEY say he was a hero and they tell me he died bravely— 
I only feel that he is dead—out there in No Man‘s Land. 
I only know he will not come through all the years to follow, 
I shall not kiss his lips again, I shall not take his hand. 


We might have had a little son with soft hair like his father’s. 
Sometimes at night a tiny ghost comes knocking at my heart, 

Asking me why it can’t come in, and why the door is fastened, 
Until I cry aloud with pain, until the hot tears start. 


Poor little spirit child of his, you never were nor can be. 
Don’t tap upon my heart all night with that small ghostly hand. 
I can not let you in, dear child; my heart is dead and empty 
As are the barren shell-torn wastes out there in No Man’s Land. 


ELEANOR HAamMmMonpn. 








WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IS DOING FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA: BY 
GEORGE B. UTLEY 


Secretary of the American Library Association 


ae gel) i 11 you please send me a book on Bee Keeping? I 

aera) have just returned from service overseas, and through 
‘ at the American Library Association was enabled to 
"ay take up the study of bee keeping, and am anxious to 
continue it. I have been unable to obtain any books 
of this nature from our own library, so am writing 
to you.” 

This letter is one of many recently addressed to the American 
Library Association by returned soldiers. Requests for books cover 
a wide variety of subjects, ranging from bee keeping, frog farming, 
and raising milch goats to railroad administration and architectural 
drawing. 

Thus it may be seen that the joint service of the American people 
and the American public library in supplying books to the men in the 
military and naval service did not cease with the signing of the armis- 
tice, but will have far-reaching effects in reconstruction and in times 
of peace. For many men, in using the A. L. A. libraries in camps 
and hospitals, have discovered the possibilities in books, not only for 
recreation, but as actual tools in their chosen work. 

Indeed, this first concerted effort of the American Library Asso- 
ciation met with frequent surprises during the first few months of its 
Library War Service. When the task of supplying reading material 
to men in the United States service wherever they might be stationed 
was delegated by the War and Navy Departments to the Association 
in June 1917, the first thought was that books and magazines were 
needed for occupation at leisure hours—as wholesome entertainment. 
And thousands of books and magazines have been used for this pur- 
pose and have saved many a man from loneliness and homesickness. 
But the great demand—and the surprising demand—from the begin- 
ning was for books of information, such as camouflage, road-building, 
horse-shoeing, camp cooking, liaison, motor mechanics, wiring, and 
every other detail of the technique of warfare and of camp life. Re- 
quests were received and filled to the number of hundreds of thousands 
of copies, for books on every phase of military and naval science, for 
books on the countries at war, for books on the jobs left behind. 
Instructors in camp demanded books to help them prepare lectures; 
student officers and privates clamored for books to study in working 
for promotion. And through the gifts of the people at home and the 
organization of the A. L. A. War Service, the books were supplied. 
When the fighting was done, the interest in books on the tactics 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


of war died. Books on aeronautics and other technical subjects to be 
carried into civilian life, however, were in greater demand than ever 
as soon as the men’s faces and hopes were turned homeward. Paris 
headquarters of the American Library Association, maintaining free 
post service of books to men in the A. E. F., received two thousand 
requests for vocational books in one day. Similar calls were made 
upon camp and hospital libraries in this country, and also upon the 
public libraries. 

Technical books are expensive. Some of the home libraries were 
ready to meet the demand for them when it came. Many were not. 
Some for many years had been buying books useful to men in their 
work, and advertising them directly to men in factones, offices, in 
banks, on the farm, and in other places of work. Even the smallest 
libraries had extra demands made upon them during the war, for liter- 
ature on the countries at war, on causes of the war, for books on food 
saving methods, for reading material on applied citizenship and patri- 
otism. And with extra demands, most libraries made extra efforts to 
give service, even with limited staffs and without increased appropria- 
tions. Many libraries that had never believed it necessary to advertise 
their service had learned the value of advertising in Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross, and other campaigns—especially in the campaign for books for 
soldiers in which they had taken so active and so successful a part. 
Thus the close of the war found libraries in general more alert and 
more ready for service than ever before. 

Likewise people knew more about libraries than they had ever 
known before. The housewife who had been using the library’s books 
of economical recipes, the employer who had been reorganizing his 
plant for war-time work, the employee who had been boosted into 
the job of the man higher up and who needed to study every night to 
keep up with it, the high school student and the factory worker who 
had been debating “American troops in Russia” and “Employment 
of Conductorettes,” the children who had been using books on garden- 
ing in making their war gardens, the women in home service clubs who 
were studying the countries where their sons were fighting and the 
poems their sons were reading and making; all these have been brought 
closer to libraries in the past two years. 

The special demand for vocational books gave an added spur to 
libraries when the men began to come home and study for their jobs 
more intensively. Some libraries turned their departments devoted to 
books about the war into technical departments with the latest books 
on trades—toolmaking, radio communication, sheet metal work, lino- 
typing and other subjects that mean the day’s work to some men, and 
that produce comforts and conveniences of life for us all. Many 
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libraries that could not buy the books they needed borrowed them 
from their state library commissions or from the American Library 
Association until they could afford their own. An Oklahoma librarian 
recently borrowed from the A. L. A. a group of books on business for 
the use of returned service men in his community, and in returning 
them, wrote: “We found the books so useful that we have ordered 
copies for our own collection.” Library War Service headquarters of 
the A. L. A. is making a special effort to supply books to discharged 
men who want them, either through their local public libraries, the state 
library commissions, or from its own reserve collection. Until library 
appropriations are more nearly adequate for the educational work 
that all libraries should be accomplishing, state or national aid of this 
kind is urgently needed. This request is from an Alabama librarian: 

“A returned soldier asks for a book on ‘Architectural Drawing.’ 
As I have nothing of this nature I am appealing to you. Our income 
is so limited that our purchases of technical books are few.” 

Libraries too often are spoken of as only “beautiful buildings,” 
“splendid for the children,” places where one can get novels (or more 
likely cannot, because the book wanted is never “in”!). Their func- 
tion in the educational and community life of a city is too lightly 
regarded. ‘Too few realize that libraries can perform a great work in 
citizenship alone, helping foreign-born men and women, first, with 
books in their native language which gain their confidence and friend- 
ship; second, with books and classes in English and in government and 
citizenship which hasten understanding of their new land, and increase 
the value of the contribution they bring to it. There is too little 
appreciation of the place books should fill in the lives of boys and 
girls who leave school early. 

The branch libraries of our cities reach out into the whole terri- 
tory of the community, even carrying books into factories, settlement 
houses, playgrounds and other centers far from the main library. In 
many states, library commissions are furthering library extension by 
helping small libraries, by giving advice and assistance to commu- 
nities establishing libraries, and by sending books and magazines di- 
rectly to men and women who are not near libraries. Delivery of 
books by parcel post and, in some counties, by “book wagon,” is daily 
taking books to men and women on isolated farms. But there are 
thousands of counties without libraries, and many states without well- 
developed library commissions. The future holds much for the devel- 
opment of libraries as educational factors. 

The democratic purpose of public libraries is to induce people to 
read and to furnish ample and generous facilities for independent 
study and unrestrained mental activity.” 
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THE WRITER OF THE HOUR IN IRELAND: ST. 


JOHN ERVINE; AUTHOR OF “JOHN FERGU- 
SON.”’ 


Ade _ael) i have heard that St. John Ervine, author of “John 
we 73) Ferguson,” which many critics think is the finest play 
hae, produced in New York during the past season, is 
coming to New York in the near future. He will be 
welcome. We shall be happy indeed to know more 
of the man who can weave a web of poverty and lust 
and violence, of youth and religion, in such a brave, 
clear pattern that it makes men and women look on relentless truths 
with tears of cleansing understanding, not of sick sentimentality. 

Mr. Ervine is the author of a number of strong novels, and in 
speaking of the success of one of them, “Mrs. Martin’s Man,” the 
London correspondent of the Boston Transcript says: 

“That book, as happens frequently when the author is an ac- 
knowledgedly clever man with lots of friends, was anticipated with 
unusual interest, and its success was a subject of some conjecture. 
Ervine lives very near me in that part of Hampstead known as the 
Garden Suburb, and although we have many friends in common we 
have never chanced to meet. These friends used to wonder if his first 
attempt at the novel form would ‘come home’ or not. They all felt 
that he could write a novel, for he is so infernally clever that he can 
do almost anything with a pen and brains, but there was some doubt 
if it would not be too clever and thus hit over the heads of the public.” 

It is difficult for anyone who has been to the play “John Fer- 
guson”’ to think of Mr. Ervine as “infernally clever.” ‘The play is so 
much better than clever as to be quite outside the atmosphere of clever- 
ness. As we understand the word, there is hardly a clever line in it, 
although the construction of it is adroit and although the talk is ad- 
mirably thought out. In short, it seems rather more as if the author 
of “John Ferguson” had avoided every device of the clever play- 
wright, as if he had avoided epigram and gag in order to be very 
natural and true. The people in the play talk without any of the 
superwit frequently put into the mouths of the humble for stage pur- 
poses. The character of Sarah Ferguson, the wife and mother in this 
grim, stark drama, is the only one lightened by a touch of humor. 
And that humor in her is not of the forward and surprising kind that 
can be characterized as clever. It is rather the kind, practical humor 
of the housewife offering a cup of tea to soothe a broken heart and a 
soft shawl to comfort weariness and breakfast as a panacea for fear. 

The reader of “Changing Winds” will find more than can be 
called “clever” in that excellent novel. The talk of the “Improved 
Tories,” Gilbert, Ninian, Roger and Henry, is as clever as such young 
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IRELAND’S NEW GENIUS 


men would be likely to make it in real life. It is quite real, and in 
spite of such subtlety and discrimination in what these young men say, 
it is quick and keen and boyish, especially when they “jaw about 
women. 

But, on the whole, one might say better things of Mr. Ervine 
than are implied in any statement of cleverness, however flattering. 
One might say that he knows men and women and life, that he can 
look destiny full in the face. And if he sometimes exaggerates his 
characters to the point of making their works and ways a little too 
obvious, something is gained in clarity and we are always certain that 
the motive has been a desire to be sternly truthful. He makes his 
people declare themselves fully and profoundly. As our minds create 
him after reading his works, he is an intellect keen, sentient, original, 
penetrative, with wide areas to be viewed and depths to be fathomed. 


R. ERVINE was born in Belfast in Eighteen Hundred and 
Eighty-three, the son of a scholarly printer who loved lan- 
guage and languages and the use of them in disputation. In 

his boyhood he read everything, penny dreadfuls and “Paradise Lost,” 
“The Adventures of Buffalo Bill” and “Deadwood Dick” and the 
Bible, Jules Verne, Sir Walter Besant, Dickens, Mark Twain, and 
Fox’s “Book of Martyrs.” 

“T wrote and wrote and wrote,” he has said, “but the more I wrote 
the more I got back from the editors. I began to believe that I was 
incapable of writing anything publishable. Then the late Clement 
Scott published a column of stuff called “The Garden of Love’ in his 
paper, ‘The Free Lance.’ That was the first thing I had printed.” 

Then he began to write plays. His first, “The Magnanimous 
Lover,” was accepted by Mr. Yeats (William Butler Yeats) and put 
on at the Abbey Theater in Dublin, where it is still popular. Later 
in this country “Jane Clegg,” and “John Ferguson,” the production 
of which by Augustin Duncan and The Theater Guild has done so 
much to enhance Mr. Ervine’s fame, augmented vastly by the publica- 
tion of his novels, “Mrs. Martin’s Man,” “Alice and a Family” and 
“Changing Winds.”* 


R. ERVINE served, during the war, in a crack English regi- 
M ment, The Household Battalion in training at Windsor, and 
was later given a commission in the Dublin Fusiliers. Many 

of his friends died in the war, for he is still young enough to belong 
to the fighting generation. His friend Frederick Keeling, who was 
the original of Eric Shoeham, in “Alice and a Family,” was killed in 
France. And Rupert Brooke, who was also a friend of his, is often 
said to be the original of Gilbert Farlow in the novel “Changing 


* Macmillan & Co. 
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Winds.” Yet is Mr. Ervine a man of such critical and impartial 
spirit that he has taken up the defense of Bernard Shaw, whose writ- 
ings were so hotly resented by the British public. Mr. Ervine has said 
that “Mr. Shaw’s writings have caused quite as much anger among 
the Germans who have read them as among those English journalists 
who haven’t the wit to understand them,” and that, “through his spe- 
cial stories dealing frankly with war problems, Mr. Shaw has restored 
the priceless privilege of criticism to people who had lost it through 
the inertness of a cowardly press. ‘ 

Mr. Ervine, in short, has shown himself a man capable of looking 
at all facets of experience and measuring them with accuracy and 
acumen. That is strongly felt, not only in what he says of Shaw, but 
also in “Changing Winds” and in “John Ferguson.” 

As for his own idea of what the war has meant, it is vividly pre- 
sented in “Changing Winds” and also in an article which recently 
appeared in an English publication. 

“Practically the world in which we were born came to an end. 

. We shall have to shed many beliefs and acquire many new 
ones before we are able to move about again in the comfort that we 
had before the war began. The process of adjustment will be difficult 
and tortuous for all of us, but it will be a thousand times more tor- 
tuous and difficult for the novelist and the imaginative writer who has 
not merely to fit himself into the new world, but has to discover the 
readjustment made in the lives of other people. 

“Men can go on producing machines and buttons and clothes and 
knickknacks after the war is over very much in the way in which men 
produced these things before the war began; but the novelists will not 
be able to write novels in the old way. The man who produces patent 
medicine will be able to continue producing it as if there never had 
been a European disaster, but the man who writes novels dealing with 
his own times must take the war into account; and because of this the 
novelist of today is at a disadvantage compared with novelists of other 
times. Jane Austen was able to write six novels without mentioning 
the Napoleonic wars, during which she lived, although they must have 
touched her intimately, for two of her brothers were in the navy. A 
modern novelist, dealing as realistically with our time as Jane Austen 
dealt with hers, simply must let the war into his story.” 

We may well hope that, as Mr. Ervine has written an admirable 
novel dealing with the war and the life that preceded it, so he will 
write more novels, dealing wisely and brilliantly with the re-making 
of civilization and of mankind which must necessarily follow that 
cataclysm of pain. But we may well hope, also, that he will give us 
more dramas of the classical type of “John Ferguson.” 
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“DIED OF OTHER CAUSES’: MARY 
SENIOR 


HE arc lamp threw a fretful glare upon the men and 
women pressed around the outdoor tables of the Café 
Metropole. Jews drinking clear soda water, Italians 
filling and refilling their glasses with a thin and bitter 
wine, and a few Russians sipping tea out of high 
glasses,—a noisy, gesticulating crowd of workmen, 

tailors, factory girls and poor students. From the open door 

of the café came the raucous sounds of a tin piano playing 

“Tipperary” and “Pretty Ba-aby.” Recurrently the Second Ave- 

nue E] screeched by, drowning out every other sound. It was the 

first warm night of the year. By eleven o’clock the crowd was so 
dense that the waiter could hardly make his way among the tables, 

but at midnight it began to decrease and soon dwindled away to a 

group of students and a few Russian Jews. 

“Well,” said one of the students, “what do you say we do? In 
two weeks comes the registration. If we are going to resist, we must 
organize now.” 

“If we are going, that ain’t the quvestion any more,” shouted 
Sam Kaplansky excitedly. 

Another student pounded on the table. “This is a serious thing. 
We are workingmen and socialists; we don’t fight fellow socialists.” 

“They ain’t got a right to take our fellows away,” cried Adela, 
a fat-faced girl. 

“Ach, shawt up, Addie. That ain’t the quvestion,” grunted Sam. 
“You can’t understand this.” 

From the next table a small pale-faced tailor turned around, 
holding aloft his soda glass. “Yes,” he said, in the tone of one ex- 
pounding new truths, “I tinks we should all help von anodder.” They 
shouted with laughter and impatience. 

“Chamer.” 

“Why don’t you tell us something new, Henry?” 

For a moment every one talked at once. The students pounded 
on the table crying for order. 

Then a black-faced man, with angry bead-like eyes, rose and 
almost screamed: “Var! Var! You don’ know vat that means. But 
I do—yes, I do. That is just von lonk, international pogrom. You 
haf not seen a pogrom, but I haf. I haf seen the men and the vomens 
and the children moidered. And that is var. That is vat I left my 
country to get away from. Here I am four years already; I make 
me a nice little lifink. You can see I make myself no looxury,” point- 
ing to his greasy coat. “And then they send me over there to fight 
and be kilt in anew pogrom. I von’t doit. I vould be an idiot.” 
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COMING BACK! 


Sam Kaplansky looked furtively over his shoulder during this 
outburst, fearful of police. 

From the shadow of the wall came the words of a clear-voiced 
girl. “Fine, Mordie; you have spoken well.” 

“You can gif me right, Marya, you haf seen it with me,” urged 
Mordecai, who had just spoken. He was the girl’s brother. 

“Ach, I know!” shivered Marya. 

The arm of a large bearded man hitherto silent was thrown over 
her shoulder. “Are you cold?” he asked. She shook her head, smiling 
up at him with her long thin lips and large eyes. 

“Well, what do you think, Daniel?” asked the man who had 
spoken first. All the others turned toward him,—the bearded man 
addressed as Daniel. He leaned forward onto the table, gazing 
searchingly into the men’s faces. An elevated train rattled by; he 
paused to let it pass. While he waited no one spoke. When he began 
his tones were deep, guttural, slow. 

“There’s no need,” he said, “for organization. Let each man act 
according to his own conviction. That will be enough.” He paused. 
The rest waited for him to resume. But he seemed to have nothing 
more to say. 

The first spokesman broke the silence. “But, Daniel, how about 
some mutual help if some of us get into trouble?” 

An almost angry light passed through Daniel’s eyes. “Help?” 
he questioned. “Are we not always here, ready to help one another? 
What more do you need? As for trouble—trouble will come anyhow, 
some way, to all. And sometimes I think it is the being killed, not 
the killing, that makes you hate war.” With an impatient movement 
he rose. Plucking at Marya’s wrist almost roughly, “Come,” he said. 
Docilely she followed him out between the crowded tables and they 
disappeared down a side street. 

For perceptible moments the group at the table had been silenced 
by Daniel’s words; but soon Sam Kaplansky was on his feet gesticu- 
lating and saying, “That ain’t the quvestion.” And the old arguing 
began anew. 


HROUGH the heavy spring night Daniel hurried with Marya, 

slender and light-footed, by his side. Down the dark side streets 

they went, past blind warehouses, across the long lamp-garlanded 
avenues, through the city and up the great deserted thoroughfares of 
the rich. Daniel walked swiftly with a stern, defiant tread, and Marya 
slipped on by his side, her hand lightly resting on his arm. The mist 
rolled in from the sea, blotting out the houses and diffusing the pale 
lamplight. Through this perpetual nimbus Daniel and Marya moved 
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silently, deep buried in thought. Dawn was paling when they ap- 
proached Marya’s home, and in all that time they had spoken no 
word. Now a little involuntary exclamation of pain and exhaustion 
escaped Marya. Daniel looked down and saw the girl swaying weakly 
at his side. 

“Oh, my Marya, my beloved!” he exclaimed in some strange 
tongue, and, leaning down, he picked her up in his arms and carried 
her the rest of the way. 

Registration day approached. The men’s nerves were tense. 
Every night the old arguments against the war were repeated more 
excitedly. America was a free country. What had they against the 
Germans?—Love of home, love of money-making, and fear, a terrible 
physical cowardice, turned them against the war. Their motives were 
not high, but they were fiercely human.—Why should a peaceful, 
thrifty, industrious population be sent to fight the war of the Goyim? 
And the more enlightened put it this way; why should we fight a 
capitalist war?—But at bottom it was fear, pure cowardice, a shiver- 
ing and nausea at the thought of bullets and blood. 

“T go out and get it in the neck! Ou-ee, no I tell you!” said Sam 
Kaplansky, running his finger around the edge of his collar and 
shaking it as though it were already dripping with blood. 

“Daniel, what do you say?” asked a student. 

Daniel held his peace. The arc-lamp let fall curved shadows and 
a sickish green light over the faces of the group as they sprawled 
about the tables looking earnestly at Daniel. 

Finally he arose. “I have said let each man follow his convic- 
tion. I am going to war. Tomorrow I will enlist.” 

Silence followed his words. Adela giggled. “He’s a slacker,” 
she whispered. Then all burst out at once. 

“Vot, Daniel, you leave us?” 

“You, who have been our leader!” 

“You with the capitalists—that’s fine talking!” 

“Now chust wait a minute, boys, can’t you?” said Sam. “This is 
the quvestion. Let me ask him to explain.—Will you tell us why you 
come to such a conclusion,—breaking away from your pals?” 

Daniel’s strange eyes were fixed on some unreal point miles away. 

“Vell,” hissed Mordecai, “ve avait your bleasure.” 

Daniel swept the table with a commiserating glance. “You don’t 
understand yet, but you will some day. It will get you like it got me, 
and you'll forget about your shops and your unions, and your mothers 
and your children and your fear of death—for you are all cowards— 
and you'll go, too,—where they are all together.” He swung his arm 
about largely. There was a mysterious tone of prophecy in his voice. 
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Nobody quite knew what he meant, but they were silenced and cowed. 

Then Mordecai called out, “Marya, is this your doinks?, Vat do 
you know about this?” 

Marya leaned into the circle of light. “I know nothing about it, 
Mordie. Have I not always been with you?’ There was great 
trouble in her voice, a questioning and a pleading. 

The babble of voices rose again. But Mordecai, convulsed with 
rage, leaned across the table and shook his fist in Daniel’s face. 
“Mashumed!” he screamed, damning Daniel with the name of con- 
verted Jew. 

His word was the signal for general upheaval. 

Chairs were overturned; glass crashed to the pavement; a rush 
was made for Daniel, but already slowly, firmly, he was walking away. 

“Traitor, renegade, Mashumed!” they yelled. Some one threw 
a hunk of bread. Daniel did not turn. Then from the excited group 
Marya extricated herself, and with her shawl drawn over the lower 
part of her face, she followed Daniel. 

“See,” jeered one, “the woman goes with her lover.” 

“T will kill you when you come home!” shouted Mordecai, 
hoarsely. 


N the little corner park Daniel waited, and when Marya slipped 
I onto the bench beside him he said, “I knew you would come, 
Marya. You understand?” 

She looked up at him and shook her head sadly. “No, Daniel, 
I don’t, but I came anyhow. Will you tell me?” For a long time 
Daniel stared at her. 

“Marya, are you still a pacifist?” 

“Yes, Daniel.” 

“Then why did you come with me?” 

“IT love you and you must have some reason for leaving them.” 

“T have.” 

“Will you tell it to me?” 

“Yes, Marya, but you will not understand.” 

“Perhaps not. But it is your reason,” she replied gently. 

He waited a while, and then began slowly. “Marya, I am not 
so old, perhaps; but I think I have seen a great deal. When I was a 
little child, I lived alone in the mountains,—and I have seen them in 
the storm and in the snow.” He spoke with difficulty, pausing be- 
tween his words. “It is different with me than with you. You have 
always lived in a city. I have lived in the city; but I have been also 
where there were no other men.—I have great love and pity for them 
over there. I must go to them. There is something there for me to 
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do and to see.—To see,” he repeated. “I know it, though I don’t 
know what it is. Only I must go.” 

Marya was silent, twining her fingers in the fringes of her shawl. 
Then she said quietly, “When will you go, Daniel?” 

He stooped and kissed her forehead with a kind of gratitude, 
whispering again in his strange tongue, “Oh, Marya, my beloved!” 

“I will be going very soon,” he answered. 

She turned to him with a swift gesture of appeal, and made an 
impatient movement as though to rise. “Then we must get married 
now, Daniel,” she cried. For a moment she heard only the soft gut- 
tural of that strange tongue in her ears and felt his arms about her. 
He drew away. The hot blood surged from his face, leaving it livid 
and sad. He pressed the sharp little bones of her wrist between his 
thumb and finger. 

“No, Marya,” he said firmly. “We will not get married before 
I leave.” 

There was a great sucking of her vitality; a beating as of wings 
sounded in her ears; she felt like a child in a dream, feebly struggling 
to push open a door. 

“Why, Daniel, why?” Her voice was dry and thin. 

“Because I do not think that is right. I may not leave you that 
way. It is not right. I love you too much, Marya.” 

“But I want it, Daniel, I want it. It is my only happiness. Do 
you wrong me if you make me happy?” 

“It may be I do, Marya.” 

“Daniel, I do not understand you. Do you not love me? Do 
you not want me for your wife?” 

He did not answer, only turned her face toward his and looked 
at her hard, almost sternly, until Marya, like a charmed bird, drooped 
and fluttered, and said whimperingly, “Forgive me, Daniel, I know 
you love me.” 

“Then promise me you will not ask this thing before I go.” 

“Yes, Daniel,” she replied, “but I do not understand.” 

“And when I come back we will marry and have a house in the 
hills and little children.” 

“When you come back. But who knows, Daniel e 

“Yes, Marya, I will come back. I know I will come back.” 

“You will, surely, Daniel?” 

“Yes, Marya.” 

Mordecai did not maltreat Marya when she returned home, but 
he twitted and teased her and called her evil names for her loyalty to 
Daniel, and insinuated that Daniel might tell the authorities about 
the group. 
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“Ach, Mordie,” sighed Marya, “you should not think such things 
of Daniel. You know he is not that sort of a man.” 

“Noddinks of the kind do I know. Didn’t he play renegade vith 
us? Vat should I know about him? Vere does he come from? No 
von knows. Who is this loffer of yours who takes you out all night? 
Perhaps he is a goy, for all ve know. Very likely; he acts as bad 
anyvays.” And when he heard that Daniel had left he was glad and 
told Marya that perhaps she would become a decent girl again. “Vy 
he didn’t marry you, anyvays? Hi? Can you tell me that? Vat did 
he tinks, runnink around with a decent girl and then kitink off to var 
ven he was tired of her? Fine business!” 

But to all this Marya had nothing to say except, “We will get 
married when he comes back. I can wait.” 

“Comes back! From this var? Fine talking!” Mordecai sneered. 
“If he vas so crazy he should be in the var, vy don’t he get him some 
soft job in the navy or the ordnance, like me and Sam done? That 
vas easy, hi, Sam?” 

“You bet!” said Sam. “No France for us. Phui! I can stay 
here and look around for a nice wife and settle down. What you say, 
Mordie?” 

“Fine business,” said Mordecai, slapping Sam on the back. 
“There’s Marya now, Sam. She’s a fine girl,” he whispered in his 
friend’s ear. 

“Well, there ain’t no hurry yet. Marrying’s a great expense.” 

Marya heard that Daniel was in France and then that he was at 
the front, and then letters came very seldom and she could not tell 
where they came from. But she waited patiently, for Daniel had said 
he would return. Meanwhile she thought a great deal about him and 
the house they would have had in the hills. 

One day at the end of a year Sam came in with news. “Hi, 
Marya, what you think? That old fellow Yorgitch of yours—he’s 
killed. See, here it stands in the paper.” Sam spread out a greasy 
sheet and ran his thumb down the casualty lists, reading, “ ‘Died of 
Wounds,’—no; ‘Died of Disease,—no; ‘Died, Other Causes,’— 
‘Daniel Yorgitch.’ That’s him, ain’t?” 

“Ach, Sam, let me see!” cried Marya, clutching at the paper. “It 
can’t be, it can’t be, can it?’ Her little hands plucked at his coat 
sleeve. 

“Sure it can. Why not? He’s made chust like other folks, 
ain’t he?” 

“But he told me he was surely coming back.” 

“Did you believe that, silly?’ But Marya was sobbing. Mordecai 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE SATIN DRESS: BY EFFIE BANGS WAR. 
VELLE 





av Bs ARENKA has a satin dress 
bat With which to clothe her grace; 
Her mother wears an old drab shawl, 
The heirloom of her race. 
The daughter has a satin dress 
With ribbons and wide lace, 
But no kind shawl—alone must she 
The new land’s problems face. 
Varenka is a peasant 
Of the city’s barren soil. 
No sunshine falls upon her head 
When it is bent in toil; 
No sweet wind blows around her neck 
To tease her hair in play— 
With noisy, hurrying, metal things 
Her days are shut away. 
Who calls her dress a flashy thng— 
Surely we could not sin— 
It is an armor that her youth 
Has found sweet refuge in. 
For when she wears the shining dress, 
Her timid soul is free— 
The beauty hunger in her heart 
Has found satiety. 
No greedy industry shall harm 
A maiden in that dress— 
It is a garment Youth has made 
Of its own loveliness. 
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HOW THE PAST HAS SOLVED THE PRESENT 
IN THE LITTLE RED HOUSE: BY VIVIEN MAY 
PARKER 





a" O you see the little red house under the maple tree?” 

“The one with the Dutch gambrel roof?” 

wi i 

“T always thought I would rather live in that house 
than in any other house in town.” 

“How strange! That is the very house we have al- 
ways wanted to live in!” 

This dialogue took place between the daughter of one professor 
and the wife of another in that town of colleges—Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. We were driving along elm and maple shaded Amity Street 
—it seems only yesterday, but it must have been nine years ago. 

We neither of us supposed we should ever live in the little red 
house, for at that time it was the beloved home of an elderly mother, 
and kept for love, was not to be had for money. 

“Who lives in it now?” you ask. I answer with exultation, “We 
do!” And the other speaker in the dialogue quoted above says: “Since 
I cannot live in the little red house myself, I am glad you can.”—So 
we all live happily ever after! 

Why living in the little red house is cause for happiness is what 
I am going to try to tell you. 

In the first place it was the kind of house we needed. Our coun- 
try place of many rooms and wide acres was within motoring distance 
of the college. We needed a small winter home nearer the college but 
not in the midst of the town. Here was a little house sitting snugly 
amid its evergreens and shrubbery in its bit of green lawn, overlook- 
ing the wide valley to the far mountains, sheltered from the winds that 
swept into town from this stretch of country—sheltered because it was 
little and low and tree-surrounded, but getting all the fresh sweetness 
these winds brought in. Here was the location we needed. The past 
had already solved this much of our problem. One of the three oldest 
houses in the town, it had been originally a farmhouse. This sunny 
breezy slope was particularly adapted to the vineyards for which the 
farms hereabouts were famed. The sun ripened the grapes—the ex- 
cellent air drainage kept off the earliest and latest frosts. 

How many people remember to consider the air drainage as well 
as the drainage of the ground in locating a home? For us these two 
items made all the difference between sickly children (in the centre 
of the town) and healthy ones here on its edge. 

Then there was the question of winter warmth. War had driven 
us home from wintering in Sunny France—our apartments in the 
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THE LITTLE 
RED HOUSE 
UNDER THE 
SUGAR MAPLE 
TREES OVER 
LOOKING THE 
CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY THAT 
WAS ONCE A 
FARM HOUSE 


-ARGE 
® CHIM 
NEY IN THE 
LITTLE RED 
HOUSE STANDS 
ASTRIDE THE 
STAIRS WHICH 
ENABLES THE 
HOUSE TO HAVE 
A WIDER HALL. 
rHE CURTAINS 
SHOWN ARE 
BURLAP BOR 
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QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS WITH ANTIQUE SADDLE-BAG SEATS 
AND A GRANDFATHER'S TALL ENGLISH CLOCK KEEP THE 
SPIRIT OF THE PAST IN THE SITTING ROOM OF THE LIT- 
TLE RED HOUSE. 

THE SPLAY-FOOT TABLE OF FIRST-GROWTH CHERRY AND 
FIDDLE-BACK CHAIRS ADD BEAUTY TO THE DINING ROOM. 
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THE LITTLE RED HOUSE 


town were hot when the heat was not needed and cold when it was— 
what could the little red house do for us in this respect? We asked 
this question quite anxiously. We asked it of the former occupants. 
We asked it of the house itself. 

The former occupants took us down into the deep-dug and 
cemented cellar—where we made obeisance to the first-growth oak 
timbers as we passed—and showed us the heater:—“A large one, you 
see, for the size of the house.” So far so good. Then we turned to 
the house itself, and especially to its chimney, for further assurance. 
This is what our examinations showed us:— 


HERE was, as in all houses of this pre-revolutionary type, a 

big chimney. This one stood in the centre of the house, but it 

was wise as well as big and old. Instead of blocking the way for 
all who would enter the house it stood astride the stairs with its two 
flues meeting above—a most accommodating Brobdingnag of a chim- 
ney. The hall, therefore, though small, is roomy enough for the 
swing of the wide front door and the comfortable passage of guests 
either into the large square study to the left or the equally large 
square best room on the right. Moreover, the hall, while small, does 
not look small, which is another essential in a modern home. 

In these servantless days we want small houses, but we do not 
like small rooms. We demand fresh air and sunshine. Our rooms 
must not seem cramped or shut in. Now the far past had given us 
our accommodating chimney, and a latter-day owner—I had almost 
said latter-day saint, so grateful are we to her—had given us this 
roomy aspect by increasing the size and airiness of the upper hall, 
throwing out a gable with three windows: one in a bathroom to the 
left, one in a little sleeping-room to the right, and one in the middle 
of the upper hall. This middle window, into which is fitted a long 
basket on a bracket shelf for plants, being exactly in a line with the 
stairs as they go up under the chimney and letting in a flood of south 
sunshine through their leaves and flowers or a broad beam of moon- 
light athwart the white marguerite blossoms gives you the impression 
as soon as you enter the front door below that you have the whole 
heavens for space. 

But to go back to our heated argument—We had further ques- 
tions to ask of the chimney: Did the two flues draw? Experience 
soon showed us that they did and so well that we could have a steady 
and economical fire smoldering in the cellar below—big log glowing 
in the study fireplace—a jolly concourse of little ones making sparks 
in the Best Room—and above these in the two roomy chambers, where 
a writer wrote and an invalid mother spent many hours, the com- 
panioning fires of a Franklin and an air-tight stove. Before the fur- 
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THE LITTLE WINDS OF ARCADY 


nace was roused to a sense of responsibility for heating the little red 
house for the day the fires ready laid in these two stoves needed only 
the touch of a match. Then the writer who had slept with the hill 
air surging through her room all night could close her windows and 
take her morning exercises in a warm room; and the invalid mother 
across the hall could sit up in bed and sip her early tea without shiver- 
ing. All this was made possible because people had learied to live 
“ the little red house in the past, and the house itself showed us 
ow now. 


T the time when the large reliable heater was added in the cellar 
it had been found that this and the kitchen range could not 
agree together in the same chimney. So a brick chimney was 

carried up on the outside at the rear for the sole use of the kitchen 
range. All the remaining fires were again reconciled in the old chim- 
ney. Once more we learned from the past,—we found a piece of sheet 
iron in the study fireplace which had been temporarily closed. We 
soon learned to put this in while the fire in the Franklin stove above 
was kindling. After that has its right of way, the study fire 
will also burn briskly, especially if the Franklin above is partially 
checked off. In the best room fireplace a permanent damper had 
been placed, operated on the same simple principle as our piece of 
sheet iron in the room across the hall. 

Now there is another thing to be learned from the heating ar- 
rangements of the old days. Those ancient fireplaces and brick ovens 
cooked and warmed the house at the same time—and so in the little 
red house the cooking range heats the kitchen and an adjoining small 
room, to be mentioned later, also the pantry (no longer “butler’s”), 
and on very cold days adds a not to be despised quota of heat to the 
dining-room beyond the pantry dependent on the register. 


(Continued on page 70) 


THE LITTLE WINDS OF ARCADY 


— little winds of Arcady have called my name today, 
The little winds returning from the South, 
Have called to me of Arcady and beckoned me away, 
Oh, the little winds have kissed me on the mouth! 


The little winds of Arcady have called o’er brake and fern, 
The little winds that dance upon the hill, 
Have sung to me of Arcady and begged me to return, 
Oh, singing winds of Arcady, be still! 
Marearet Top Ritter. 
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| A STUDIO IN YOUROWN HOME: ILLUSTRATED 
| BY FRANK J. FORSTER 


Sa ley RTISTS and architects should, by rights, have the love- 
a Vy! liest homes in all the world. Who should be better able 
is ‘x \ to dream a home and bring it to existence than the peo- 


ws ple gifted with knowledge of color and form, whose 
a na life is devoted to the understanding and to the creating 
| ale of beauty? We have always liked the idea of a man’s 
home and his work being under one roof, associated together with 
friendly sympathy. Every artist, whether painter, sculptor, musi- 
cian, or craftsman, works the better in a beautiful environment. 
Beauty does not spring to life through the expenditure of much 
money, but through harmonious good taste, fine appreciation, inspired 
combinations of suitable objects and materials. Frank J. Forster 
has given us two good examples of beauty and charm, of comfort 
and economy, in the studio-homes recently designed and here illus- 
trated. Though they are truly ideal for any worker who needs vaulted 
rooms, great windows, and a sense of space, yet they are equally 
charming and delightful as homes for anyone who likes a large living 
room. Both these studios are suitable as homes for small families, 
for a bachelor, or for two women living together. 

The first cottage, low and rambling, fitting solidly into the con- 
tour of the land, is rough-cast plaster and stone. The graceful pic- 
turesque roof is of wide shingles, stained a silver grey like the high 
lights of the stone. It lifts over the doorway and rises gently to meet 
the chimneys and at the tip of the ridge giving the house the graceful 
swing that is generally found only in old houses when time has settled 
them comfortably on the earth. One chimney of stone and the other 
of brick gives color and variety. 

A heavy oak door with wrought-iron hinges and knockers opens 
on a tiled entry which in turn leads through an arched doorway to the 
great studio or living-room open to the roof, showing the structural 
timbers of the roof. The walls of the studio are of rough sand-plaster 
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which blends in with the stone walls of the exterior. The floors are 
of wide oak boards. A great fireplace in the center of this thirty-foot 
room gives design and beauty to the whole place and a huge window 
at the north end of the studio fills the room with light. At the south 
end is a doorway which leads out into the lovely garden. This garden 
could be enclosed by a brick or stone wall, topped by lattice. Against 
this wall could grow espaliered fruits, grapes or any flowering vine. 
The floor plan suggests a formal treatment for this garden which has 
a sundial in one of the centers. 

The kitchen garden at the end of the kitchen court can be as 
interesting as the flower garden if planted in some such design as indi- 
cated. Besides the kitchen, which is ample for a small family, there 
are two bedrooms and a bath separated from the main room by a 
narrow hall. Hammered iron for lighting fixtures, andirons and 
other fittings in the house where hardware is needed would be most 
suitable. 

The second studio also has many charming features about it. It 
would be especially picturesque built upon a side hill with room for a 
garage beneath it. This house, as well as the first one, permits of 
extensive additions, if, as time goes on, such changes are needed. The 
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A STUDIO IN YOUR OWN HOME 


lines are in a free rambling manner which endears them to people 
loving informal beauty. The studio walls are covered with stucco 
which blends in tone and quality with the stone wall of garden and 
terrace. The roof is of hand-made tiles in rich shades of red. The 
studio is entered through a heavy oak door. The floor of the entry is 
paved with irregular slabs of slate or stone. In the groined arch ceiling 
is ahammered iron lantern. The studio is entered through an archway 
and the side walls support the roof rafters, which are exposed. These 
rafters are tied to the cross-beams which give strength and character 
= large room. From these beams hang hammered iron chan- 
eliers. 

The feature of this room is the fireplace, which is placed at the end 
instead of the center of the room. Over this fireplace is a balcony 
reached by a flight of steps at the side of the fireplace. On this balcony 
is a small bedroom, just above the kitchenette. This arrangement not 
only gives design to the end of the studio and pleasing variation in the 
roof lines, but also adds an extra room which is of value to the house- 
hold. The floor of the fireplace is to be laid in flat stone slabs, and the 
fireplace itself should be built of irregular fieldstones like those used 
in the foundation of the building and in the surrounding walls. Bed- 

room and bath are reached through a small hall opening from the 

studio. This little hall can also be reached from an outside terrace. 
I The garden is entered through a doorway from the studio, and 
to make it entirely in keeping with the design of the house it should 
be enclosed in walls. A charming idea would be to have a quiet gar- 
den screened from the main garden with lattice work. This hidden 
garden could be paved with the same flat slabs used in the entry and 
thus form an ideal out-door living room, the walls of which would be 
blossoming vines. There is a chance for a little seat, table and chairs, 
so that afternoon tea could be served, or even breakfast. 

These two studios are rich in suggestions not only for a small 
home, but for attractive garden treatment. It seems natural that 
house and garden should be designed by the same architect, and these 
two plans prove that this is an excellent arrangement, because in both 
the designs the gardens add much to the joy and delight, the beauty 
and completeness of the studio homes. 








Courtesy of the International Studio Pa. 
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TWO SERVANTLESS TOUCHSTONE HOUSES, 
AT ONCE PICTURESQUE AND PRACTICAL 


OMES are something infinitely more than mere houses, shelters 
from the weather. “They are the abiding places of the affec- 
tions,” havens of rest and of peace. That they should be beauti- 

ful goes without question, but the structure that embodies the ideal of 
beauty varies greatly with different peoples. The early American In- 
dians felt that a home was beautiful if it faced the East, if fresh water 
was close at hand, no red ant hills near, and if friends had helped to 
build it. The Egyptians felt that the roof top should be a garden where 
they could retire after the day was over, enjoy the cool night air and 
the sparkle of the stars. The Japanese admire delicacy and cleanliness 
and the people in the cold North countries want bold rich color. And 
so we might enumerate many widely different ideas of what a home 
should look like and what traditions it should embody. 

The architecture of every country has developed from the needs 
of its people. Each country presenting different difficulties to be 
overcome and offering different materials for construction. Thus a 
great diversity of styles has been created. Each shows some distinct 
beauty of line, color or material. America has made her offering to 
the architectural beauty of the world not only in the Colonial houses 
which are so distinctively the outgrowth of colonist conditions, but 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 59: MOST PRACTICAL AND INTERESTING DESIGN FOR A 
WOMAN PLANNING TO DO HER OWN HOUSEWORK. 





tain it is, the contours of our portion of the earth seem shaped by 
kindly gods on purpose for home sites, so gentle are the slopes of its 
hills, so well watered its valleys, so beautiful with flowers and trees, 
and so generously stocked with stone, iron, steel, and all things needed 
for secure construction. 

Thousands of people in all parts of the United States are longing 
for homes and planning how best they can be built. To give these 
prospective home builders all the help in our power we present two 
house plans each month. These houses vary in size from the smallest 
and most inexpensive to large substantial homes destined to shelter 
families for many generations. The designs shown have been of wood, 
logs, stucco, concrete, brick, stone, and for city, town or country lots. 
Some have been designed especially for a woman who does her own 
work; others have considered the servants’ convenience. This month 
we have designed two servantless houses; one of which is complete in 
one floor, the other is two stories in height. 


‘THE first, Touchstone House Number Fifty-nine, of stucco on hol- 
low tile, depends upon its extreme simplicity for its charm. The 
word simplicity does not mean, as Plato points out, “that simplicity 
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A TWO-STORY FRAME HOUSE, SO PLANNED THAT A WOMAN CAN EASILY DO HER 
OWN HOUSEWORK: TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 60. 


which is only a euphemism of folly, but the true simplicity of right 
and nobly ordered mind and character.” This house looks as if it was 
the outgrowth of an ordered mind. It is free of superfluous orna- 
mentation, possesses a sweet and unassuming dignity, winning all 
beholders through its unpretentious character. Its main lines flow 
easily. Its detail is adequate, though simple. Its floor plans charm- 
ing. Living and dining room are well associated and the kitchen so 
centrally placed that it can be easily reached with equal ease from the 
bedrooms, dining room, hall or garden. 

The kitchen in this plan is literally the center of the house and 
thus is exceptionally convenient for a woman who does her own house- 
work. She has no long halls to traverse, and since each article in the 
kitchen is properly placed, many idle and wearisome steps could be 
saved each day. The bedrooms are separated from the living rooms, 
which assures them quietness and privacy. Bath is between, and each 
room given good closet space. The fireplace in the owner’s room can 
be omitted if wished, though it adds greatly to the appearance of the 
exterior of the house and the comfort of the interior. 

The halls take up as little space as possible and, as noticed by a 
glance at the plan, are generously supplied with closets. The living 
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TWO SERVANTLESS TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


room is exceptionally large 
for so small a house and as it 
is only separated from the ]} 
dining room by an archway, 
and as a glimpse of the gar- 
den can be had through its 
windows, a fine sense of light 
and of space is gained. The 
fireplace is in the center of the 
house, so but one chimney is 
needed for both kitchen and °® 
living room. The porch can * 
be enclosed or not as pre- 
ferred and is at the back of 
the house where the view of 
the garden can be enjoyed. 
Stucco on hollow tile or 
metal lath has deservedly be- 
come popular for homes, and 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE’ Nt) 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN 








one of the reasons for this 
popularity is that the plain 
walls make superb backgrounds for flower 
color. We have seen a stucco house light, 
soft, warm, grey in color banked with flow- 
ers in shades of lavender, mauve and blue 
with grey-green foliage predominating. 
The effect was charming in the extreme. 
Another house with walls stained a rich 
cream made a striking picture with the most 
brilliant nasturtiums, zinnias, asters and 
chrysanthemums that could be grown. In 
this case tall evergreen trees added dis- 
tinctly decorative lines and made the whole 
place unforgettable. 


TTOUCHSTONE House Number Sixty 

was designed to be built as economically 
as possible and therefore is of two stories. 
The first story is of brick and the second of 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 60: 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


shingles. 
have been buttressed, which not only gives 
a sense of permanence, but helps keep bet- 


The piers of brick foundation 


ter proportion to the house. Though it is 
much cheaper to build an equal number of 
rooms as a two-story instead of one-story 
house, such a structure is apt to look too 
tall for its base. For this reason the sec- 
ond story is constructed of shingles which 
breaks the straight walls as well as gives 
the house an interesting texture or quality. 
The color scheme can be worked out in 
an infinite number of ways, the staining of 
the wood walls and roof depending upon 
the dominating tone of the brick. Brick 
can be laid in many bonds and with light or 
dark mortar joints, according to the indi- 
vidual taste of the builder. Of course the 
first story could be con- 
structed of stone if desired. 

The living-room is unusually 
large for so small a house and 
the porch of the sun room 
gives it even an extra sense 
of space. Light enters from 
three directions and the fire- 
place gives cheer from the 
fourth. Garden end of din- 
ing room is practically a large 
bay window so that fullest 
possible pleasure of the gar- 
den can be enjoyed. 

An interesting feature of 
the hall is a lavatory at the 
end. When there are children 
in the family a lavatory so 

(Continued on page 66) 
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MODERN LIGHTING 


THE WISDOM AND BEAU- 
TY OF MODERN LIGHTING 
IN SMALL AND LARGE 
BUILDINGS 


HE lighting of the home must be 
considered from two points of view: 
one, the brightness of the illumination 
and the other, the beauty of the fixtures. 
When electricity first appeared and dis- 
placed the mellow light of candles, some 
people rejoiced over the brilliant glare of 
it; others felt that the beauty of the rooms 
had been impaired. Now, however, we can 
have all the light that we want without sac- 
rifice of beauty by the use of scientifically 
constructed fixtures and artistically con- 
trived shades. Interior decorators have 
succeeded in making lamp shades so beau- 
tiful in proportion and so attractive in color 
that they often form the finishing touch of 
harmony and beauty to a room. No longer 
is there one central blaze of light that is 
ruinous to the eye-sight as well as to the 
atmosphere of the room. Light instead 
comes from behind silken shades held on 
well-designed brackets placed on side walls, 
or from tall piano lamps that are moved 
here and there as desired, and from stand- 
ard lamps set upon tables. Theaters, hotels, 
libraries, banks and many public buildings 
illuminate by skillful indirect lighting. A 
room will be fully lighted yet not a single 
blinding light is discoverable. This is the 
acme of modern genius and it gives workers 
such an abundance of light that the eyes are 
not strained, and at the same time there is 
no dazzling burner that is injurious to the 
eve-sight. 

Kach room in the house must receive in- 
dividual attention in the matter of light- 
ing. A small bedroom requires entirely dif- 
ferent fixtures from the more imposing liv- 
ing room. Manufacturers have given deco- 
rators and home-makers a wide variety of 
tixtures to choose from, beginning with the 
great hanging lanterns for porch and vesti- 
bule to the tiniest of imitation electrical can- 
dles for the boudoir. Of wrought iron, brass, 
copper, metal of all kinds, of porcelain and 
wood, are these fixtures made, and in colors, 
sizes and designs that complete the furnish- 
ing of period rooms or any informal group- 
ing of furniture. Some of the most noted 
and beautiful fixtures from old countries, as 
well as from our own Colonial times, have 
been reproduced by modern makers, so that 
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it is comparatively easy to find the perfect 
fixture for any conceivable room. 

A Colonial design that has come rapidly 
into favor in the last few months is a tall 
wrought-iron standard with candle arranged 
on an arm in such a way that it can be 
raised or lowered to any required height. 
Of course this candle is now made to be 
supplied with electrical bulb, the cord carry- 
ing the power running up through the hol- 
low tube of the standard. Such a lamp 
must be supplied with suitable shade to con- 
ceal the imitation candle flame. 


TWO SERVANTLESS 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSES, AT 
ONCE PICTURESQUE AND 
PRACTICAL 
(Continued from page 05) 

placed is of the utmost convenience. It is 
out of the way of the front hall yet easily 
accessible. Kitchen arrangements are as 
approved by experts, that is sink beneath 
windows and dresser within direct reach. 
Working shelf should be on same level with 
the drain board of the sink so that dishes 
need not be lifted unnecessarily. The up- 
per part of the dresser would be enclosed 
with glass doors and the lower part sup- 
plied with drawers and wooden doors, range 
on the inner wall. 

We never lose an opportunity for saying 
an appreciative word in favor of the light 
and bright kitchen, full of color, with sun 
pouring in the windows. Such a kitchen, 
immaculately clean, is justly the pride and 
pleasure of the housewife. It is a joy to 
work in such a bright, attractive room. All 
sense of drudgery that used to go with the 
dark brown, ugly, badly-planned kitchen is 
absent. But there are materials for walls 
and floor coverings that are inexpensive, 
gay in color and designed with as good taste 
as any expensive wall paper or rugs used 
in the front of the house. There is no rea- 
son why flowers should not bloom on the 
window sill of the kitchen as well as in the 
drawing room. It is just as easy to choose 
good color schemes for the kitchen as for 
the living room. With porcelain topped 
tables that can be kept clean with a moist 
cloth, with white refrigerator and kitchen 
cabinets, with porcelain sinks and drain 
boards in one piece, with glass shelves, 
painted or tiled walls, washable rugs and 
curtains, a modern kitchen is indeed a 
charming place. 























THE NEWEST PORCH SHADES 


PORCH SHADES THAT LET 
IN THE AIR AND KEEP OUT 
THE SUN 
Illustrations Courtesy of the AeroShade Co. 
EARLY every home nowadays has 
a porch that serves as an outdoor 
sitting room, as well as a sleeping 
porch. The difficulty with this splendid, 
wholesome and delightful outdoor living is 
to obtain privacy without shutting away the 
air. Beds are placed on the sleeping porch 
on purpose to get air, and why, then, 
should it be shut out with heavy canvas 
curtains? We have recently discovered a 
very attractive porch shade that is made of 
small basswood slats stained in most charm- 
ing shades of greens, browns, mahogany, 
and made either in one tone or in every 
combination that a home owner could pos- 
sibly desire. These are so well made that 
they last for years, and so admirably stained 
that sun does not ruin them. , The manufac- 
turers declare that one of these shades, 
stained a soft green, was hung on the sunny 
side of their factory for five years. After 
which time it was washed thoroughly and 
compared with new curtains of the same 
tint and found to have changed but little. 
They are made so carefully and with such 
attention to the artistic appearance that 
even the ends, the cords and twine are also 
stained, so that they add immensely to the 
appearance of the house. 

These shades or awnings roll up to the 
top simply by pulling a string, and so made 
and fastened that they do 
not whip in the wind nor 
are there unsightly cords 
left hanging to get in the 
way. Verandas equipped 
with these awnings or 
shades are converted into 
shady, cool living rooms 
through the summer even 
when the sun shines direct- 
ly upon them. Needless to 
say, they can be had in any 
width up to twenty feet and 
in any desired length. 

The Japanese slat cur- 
tains, perhaps, gave the 


idea for these American- 
made ventilated porch 
shades. Of this we are not 


sure, but we do know that 
these of which we are 
speaking are better made 
and stained equally well. 


ATTACHMENTS, WHICH PERMIT OF THEIR BEING 
FROM THE TOP. 


Many American products are too crude in 
color to suit every house, but one of the 
chief charms of these porch and sleeping 
porch curtains is their artistic coloring. 
They make a house look homey and livable, 
can be adjusted from top or bottom, as 
preferred, and can easily be taken down and 
stored away for the winter, if desired. They 
can also be adjusted to push out from the 
bottom. In fact, they are capable of serv- 
ing many uses on porch, veranda, sleeping 
rooms, or even of ordinary room windows. 
There are several slat shades and porch 
screens on the market, but these we know 
to be substantially made as well as artistic 
to look at. They have solved the problem 
of ventilating the porch, while giving it 
perfect privacy. 


T seems like a bit of modern legerde 

main to control the winds and the 

weather, yet these shades seem en- 
dowed with power to modify burning suns 
and temper the winds; at the same time 
their regulation of the elements adds to the 
artistic value of the house. The most severe 
looking house takes on an atmosphere of 
hominess when the porch is provided with 
soft green curtains which one can see at a 
glance are capable of adjustment. 

Another way of using these shades is out 
in the pergola. Many times before the 
vines have had time to make a complete 
curtain of shade, the pergola could not be 
used for an outdoor sitting room unless 
partly shaded from the sun. 





PORCH SHADES CAN BE ROLLED UP FROM THE BOTTOM AS DE 
S[IRED AND WHEN SO ORDERED ARE FURNISHED WITH LOWERING 


ALSO DROPPED 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CHARMING GIFTS 
THE HOSTESS 
Fy crane “o who has had the good 


FOR 


fortune to be invited to spend a 
week-end in the country in the fall 
is overjoyed at leaving the madness of 
work and rush of the city for the coolness 
and peace of the country. Americans are 
generous and love to make gifts, and part 
of the pleasure of visiting is knowing that 
in the luggage is tucked away some beauti- 
ful, novel, useful gift that the hostess 
would enjoy having in her summer home. 

Some shops in New York make a spe- 
cialty of articles suitable for gifts. It is 
impossible to go through these stores and 
not find something that is exactly “what 
one had in mind” for a gift. Any hostess 
would like to have a Guernsey jug, perhaps 
a Sheffield with the wicker handle; lovely 
oval or square mirrors set in charming 
frames; individual salad, cake or bread 
plates; novel Japanese pickle or bonbon 
dishes in several compartments made to fit 
in prettily woven baskets; trays of many 
kinds ; syrup jugs sitting in pretty saucers; 
bud vases of crystal, silver or wood; may- 
onnaise bowls in beautiful iridescent or 
colored glass, even of pewter, with tray 
and ladle of same material; candy jars of 
crystal with a lid to be used in place of the 
open bowls of winter; fruit jars, baskets 
and plates of wood, crystal, china or Co- 
penhagen ware; desk sets; individual egg 
cups of rare beauty; individual breakfast 
trays for invalids; tea strainers that would 
add beauty to any table; salad bowls with 
fork and spoon to match; Venetian boxes 
and bottles in amber or crystal with pieces 
of fruit or flowers for the handles. 

In case one wishes to remember the host, 
there is a Cape Cod firelighter which will 
save many a sad burst of temper; match 
boxes and trays of original design; book 
ends of every conceivable description; 
pocket match-safes and lighters that will 
actually light; flash lights for dark nights ; 
magazine cutters for the reader. If one 
wishes to be a little more elaborate in the 
matter of gifts to his host, then there are 
most attractive smoking sets, ash trays, 
match boxes, cigarette holders, all arranged 
on interesting trays with handles so the host 
can pick the whole thing up and carry it 
out to porch, pergola or den. 

The gifts first mentioned are all inex- 
pensive, but if one wishes to make a more 
substantial reminder of the pleasure of the 
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summer’s trip, then why not give an ever- 
useful tea-wagon, mahogany sewing-table, 
convenient knitting basket on a standard 
or a tall reading lamp? We can give any 
reader more complete information as to 
where such articles can be obtained, upon 
receipt of a request. 


BOOK REVIEW 
MARGARET WIDDEMER’S poetry is 
so well known to readers of THE 
ToucHsTONE that most of them will prob- 
ably be glad to know of the publication of 
her latest book of verse: “The Old Road 
To Paradise” (Holt). The book takes its 
title from a poem that has made many 
friends for Miss Widdemer in all parts of 
the country. But there are better poems in 
the book. One of them is a beautiful lyric 
about death, “The Dark Cavalier.” With 
its intellectual background of universally 
accepted truth, its pervasive atmosphere of 
serenity and peace, its quietly beautiful 
rhythm, diction and symbolism, it is certain- 
ly one of the finest poems Miss Widdemer 
ever wrote. For, in these days of intellectual 
sophistication and spiritual unrest it is diff 
cult to find symbols strong enough, and sim- 
ple enough for the ancient and eternal veri- 
ties. Let me quote the poem. 


THE DARK CAVALIER 


I am the Dark Cavalier; I am the Last 
Lover; 
My arms shall welcome you when other 
arms are tired; 
I stand to wait for you, patient in the dark 
ness, 
Offering forgetfulness of all that you 
desired. 


I ask no merriment, no pretense of gladness. 
I can love heavy lids and lips without 
their rose; 
Though you are sorrowful you will not 
weary me; 
I will not go from you when all the tired 
world goes. 


I am the Dark Cavalier; I am the Last 
Lover; 

I promise faithfulness no other lips may 
keep ; 

Safe in my bridal place, comforted by dark 

ness, 

You shall lie happily, smiling in your 

sleep. 


For the rest it is only necessary to say 
that the book is full of Miss Widdemer’s 
characteristic grace and charm. 





























AMERICAN SILKS FOR HOME DECORATION 


AMERICAN SILKS FOR HOME 
DECGRATION 


APESTRIES for the walls, velvets 

for curtains and rich silks for uphol- 

steries in olden days were for kings, 
queens and noblemen only. Today, how- 
ever, thanks to the scientific skill of Ameri- 
can weavers, the rich color and beautiful 
texture that completed the beauty of old 
castles and manor-houses are now to be en- 
joyed by almost everyone. Decorators, 
whether professionals of great experience 
or the woman of good taste who furnishes 
her house according to her own ideas, hail 
the coming of American-made silks, satins, 
velvets, and tapestries with delight. 

American resourcefulness has been put 
to the test along many lines during the last 
few years and, being driven to the wall as 
it were, has accomplished almost superhu- 
man results. With materials for dyes and 
cloths cut off by the war, manufacturers 
for a time were in trouble, but they have 
risen triumphantly above all obstacles, so 
that we may now boast of textiles for house 
furnishings marvelously dyed and skillfully 
woven. 

After the house has left the hands of the 
architect and the builders, then come the 
decorators to bring it to its completed beau- 
ty. To the judgment of the decorators, 
therefore, depends, to a serious extent, the 
harmony of the house. It is in their power 
to increase or to ruin the good work of the 
architect. Some decorators “key” their 
rooms to some choice rug; others choose 
the brocade, tapestry or paper for the walls 
first of all, and with it as a model select 
the furniture and color of woodwork. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the person who can 
wander through the old world and bring 
back choice products of the loom with which 
to furnish his house, but everyone is not so 
happily situated; for them, however, are 
myriads of lovely things “made in America” 
from which to choose. It is not always the 
most expensive fabric that is the most beau- 
tiful or most suitable. Better to have a 
well-woven cotton material in good color 
than a rich silk of jarring tone. There is 
on the market a large selection of cotton 
materials suitable for walls, hangings, pil- 
lows, couch and chair coverings and win- 
dow curtains of rare beauty. It is impos- 
sible to mention them all, but there is scarce 
a shop in the whole country that does not 
hold in stock denim (plain or striped), cot- 
ton taffeta, cotton broché, plain rep, monk’s 


cloth, basket weave cloth, crash, voile, 
étamine, Jaspé cloth, cotton velotirs, ma 
dras, gingham or even burlap. If these can- 
not be had locally, there are ‘always the 
mail order houses which will gladly send 
samples. 

When it comes to the matter of ‘brocades 
and damasks, however, the stock is not so 
universally accessible. It is nat always pos- 
sible to send samples of the most expensive 
weaves, yet certain well-established houses 
do consent, so that women far from the 
big markets can still have the most modern 
of materials left at their doors from which 
to make their homes more beautiful. 

These American-made silks in many 
cases reproduce almost exactly historical 
tapestries and brocades from France, Italy, 
Spain and China. In color and texture 
they can scarce be told from -the priceless 
originals now resting in the museums, for 
decorative uses they answer every purpose. 
American manufacturers reproduce with 
amazing skill Byzantine Roman patterns, 
Sassanid Persian patterns, and give us new 
designs based upon Coptic symbols. They 
have borrowed primitive symbols found 
among our own American Indians, from the 
Aztecs in Mexico, as well as the ancient 
lands of China, Italy and Egypt. They give 
us velvet brocade copied from ancient grey 
chateaux of sunny Provence, silks from the 
King’s Court at Fontainebleau, sumptuous 
tapestries from the middle ages, fabrics de- 
signed in France showing the Chinese in- 
fluence, rugs and carpets from Persia and 
China. 

With such a wealth of tasteful and har- 
monious material from which to choose, 
American houses may now enjoy that rich, 
luxurious comfort formerly associated only 
with the richest rulers of the world. We 
may have rugs for our floors, brocades for 
our walls, velvets or shimmering transpar- 
ent silks for the windows, subtly-colored 
and well-designed silken materials for pil- 
lows and lamps. Those who wish to re- 
produce the subdued mellowness of time- 
worn fabrics find little difficulty, for there 
are many reproductions from which they 
may select. Those who wish the brilliant, 
barbaric, almost luminous colors so much in 
vogue today will find more spread out on 
counters than even their vivid dreams lead 
them to expect. 

In short there are ‘“Made-in-America” 
silks for every need of every American 
home from modest cottage to most stately 
country homes or city residences. 
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Vit THE LITTLE RED HOUSE 


HOW THE PAST HAS 
SOLVED THE PRESENT IN 
THE LITTLE RED HOUSE: 
BY VIVIEN MAY PARKER 


(Continued from page 58) 


It is time to assert, what the reader may 
already surmise, that in heating our little 
red house, so various are our resources, so 
compact the spaces to be warmed, that we 
are independent of the way of the wind, 
war prices of fuel or scarcity of coal. 
While our friends in their big modern homes 
were shivering with ten tons and longing for 
thirty, we were happy’ with six or eight. 
Here let me say that the professor, who was 
a patriotic conservor, set his wits to work 
and found a combination of wood chunks 
and coal dust that agreed with the furnace 
and reduced its consumption of coal to the 
minimum, 

Some friends told us that, forced to the 
burning of wood in their heater during the 
war, they came to have a hearty antipathy 
to the “greenwood tree.” War had even 
taken the poetry out of Shakespeare! Moral 

-In war or peace have some wood drying 
somewhere ‘under, cover. <An_ impatient 
reader may say, “The war is over. Why 
talk still about conservation—why choose or 
plan our homes to that end?” Let us hope 
that the war is over; but are we to cease at 
once to profit by its lessons? The small 
houses of the past were built for economy— 
economy of heating, lighting and of steps to 
take care of them. Economy was necessary 
then. It has become necessary in these days. 
May it not ‘become so at any time for any 
family? Also, while we have felt the grind 
of it as a nation have we not learned 
through it the preciousness of much that we 
had formerly taken for granted ? 

When good servants were plentiful and 
cheap we women did not find it necessary 
to supply with our brains and hands the 
essentials of comfortable living. Now we 
are learning to think closely as to what these 
essentials are. From this viewpoint we 
again decide that not only for comfort and 
economy in heating must our houses be 
small and compact—while they seem roomy 

-but for economy of labor. 

At first we kept one maid in the little red 
house. This. was made necessary. on ac- 
count of the mother’s illness at the time. 
But if one.must have servants “living in” 
one longs either for the old colonial house 
with its servants’ wing or for the separate 
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servants’ quarters of the fine old plantations 
and town houses of the South. The little 
red house was big enough for our family but 
it was not big enough for the maid. There 
was friction. The room adjoining the 
kitchen—heated as we have said by the 
kitchen range—was not ideal as a resting 
place for a tired worker ; but it did offer an 
ideal place for a school boy to come and go 
in his big boots that always left their marks 
on the stairs. Also, at night, it could be 
shut off from all heat, its two windows 
thrown wide, and a “sleeping porch” pro- 
vided without that ugly protuberance which 
has spoiled the symmetry of many an an- 
cient roof! So when the good chance came 
we let the maid go—and we didn’t get an- 
other. It was at this time and in this way 
that the little red house came most com- 
pletely to our rescue! 

Its floor space below was divided into hall, 
best room and study; back of the study, 
the kitchen and boy’s room; back of the 
best room and hall, the pantry and dining- 
room. Now each of these rooms, while they 
opened pleasantly one into another, was in- 
dependent of every other, except of course 
that the boy’s room was entered through the 
kitchen (unless he climbed in at a window). 
This independence of the rooms was a help 
both in the use and the care of them. A 
little entry closet separated the study from 
the kitchen. Mother might be beating cream 
in the kitchen; father talking with a student 
in the study ; the writer writing in the room 
above; the daughter practicing at the old- 
fashioned square grand in the dining-room 
back of the best room, and a guest waiting 
in the best room—and no one be incon- 
venienced by the occupation of the others— 
provided, of course, the guest is not kept 
waiting too long. This seclusion of each 
room was helped by the solid doors, heavy 
wainscoting and close-matched floors of the 
early building. 

The equal convenience of dining-room 
and study to the kitchen makes it possible 
to serve a meal in either room,—a pleasant 
thing when the formality of servants is dis 
pensed with. The more of the needs of life 
each room can serve, the more homelike it 
becomes—with, of course, some exceptions. 

We keep a roomy tea table ready set be- 
tween the front windows of:the study where 
we can sit and sip our afternoon tea without 
taking our eyes for a moment from the 
vanishing loveliness of the sunset across the 
Connecticut Valley. In a corner stands the 
“curate's assistant’—a light straw 
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service standards. 
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What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 

Roofing 

Hardware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Decorating, etc. 
Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 


to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
1 West 47th Street, New York 








Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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THE LITTLE RED HOUSE 


made at the Blind Institute in Liverpool, not 
a top-heavy piece of mahogany, but safe for 
the little daughter to bring in full of bis- 
cuits and pimento cheese (of mother’s mak- 
ing) or sandwiches or tea cakes. In that 
open cupboard beside the fireplace are extra 
cups and saucers and plates of grand- 
mother’s royal Minton, close at hand if a 
friend drops in for a cup of tea. Or per- 
haps it is Sunday night and the fire has been 
an unusually jolly one—making the furnace- 
heated dining-room seem unresponsive. Let 
the children put the salad and cocoa onto 
“Fulton’—the tea wagon—and wheel it tn 
beside the fire! When we have eaten our 
fill they will wheel it out again and wash and 
wipe the dishes and put them in place. 

These children, a girl aged 13 and a boy 
12, have been assisting to such an extent 
during the war that out of their saving in 
hired help it has been possible to so increase 
their allowance that they have bought Lib- 
erty Bonds, contributed to the Red Cross 
and carried their own little pleasures and 
church expenses out of their own earnings. 
The character building resulting from this 
sense of responsibility and knowledge of the 
means to the end can be readily imagined. 

I said a while ago that the more uses a 
room could serve the more homelike it 
seemed—with some exceptions. I make an 
exception in the case of the best room. 









ONE OF THE ROOMY CHAMBERS 
THE DUTCH GAMBREI. ROOF. 


MADE POSSIBLE BY THB GENEROUS SLOPE OF 


There was a time when we took strangers 
at once into the bosom of the family and 
thrust the family into the arms of strangers 
in the planning and arrangement of our 
houses,—not so in the old days of the little 
red house. The best room was what its 
name implies. A fellow townsman who 
knew the house forty years ago told us—- 
“This room was only opened for special 
occasions such as weddings and funerals.” 

Of course modernism shudders at that-— 
and we do not advocate a return to the ex- 
treme ; but we do believe in keeping the best 
room best. There shall not be mud (from 
our shoes) on its Persian rug. Our books 
and writings shall not be strewn about there. 
There will be always one room with its hair 
brushed and a clean apron on! And in this 
we follow the Past—with modifications to 
suit the Present. It was because it was 
planned that it should be a “best room” that 
to it were lent from the country house half 
of the set of Queen Anne mahogany chairs 
with the antique saddle-bag seats, the grand- 
father’s English tall clock, and the Persian 
carpet for its polished floor. 

It is surprising how much easier it is to 
take care of a house when there is at least 
one room that does not get the wear and tear 
—that is not even a thoroughfare, but, like 
our best room in the little red house, is 
open to sun and air and friends but closed 








THE ACTORS’ S 


to the family traffic. We do not love or 
enjoy it less. It is a treat to us to use it on 
special occasions, and if such do not occur 
frequently enough we make them. “Let us 
sit in the best room,” we say. So we light 
the fire and the candles and enjoy our own 
company. Perhaps we feel a little like the 
small girl who, accompanying her older sis- 
ters on a visit, sat demurely, with hands 
folded, while her elders laughed and chatted. 
She remarked as she was leaving, “I don’t 
think I ever behaved so much like a lady!” 


THE ACTORS’ 
SEEN BY AN 
AGER: CHARLES 
VILLE COBURN 
(Continued from page 7) 
fetter “Ole,” Charles McNaughton, one of 
the principal members of the cast, and who 
was working under contract for the run of 


the play in New York City, informed me 
that he was instructed by the Actors’ E squity 


STRIKE: AS 
ACTOR-MAN- 
DOU- 


Association to notify all the members oi 
‘The Better ‘Ole” company that there 
would be no performance that night. The 


rest of the cast, around him, waited to hear 
what effect the news would have upon me, 
most of them being as unprepared for 
and as astounded by it as I was. I said, 
“What about your contract?” to which Mr. 
McNaughton replied, “I am acting on the 
orders from the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion.” I then remonstrated to the company : 
“If I were to discharge you without notice 
you would go to the courts and get whatever 
damages you could secure, and I| tell you 
frankly that if you leave me without notice 
in response to the order Mr. McNaughton 
brings you from the A. E. A. I shall main- 
tain the same privilege granted by the con- 
tract. I want you to decide for yourselves 
whether you will deliberately break your 
contract with me by refusing to play to- 
night or fulfil your contract by giving per- 
formances as agreed.” Four members of 
the cast then “walked out,” two others hav- 
ing failed to come to the theatre at all. It 
was then a quarter past eight o’clock. We 
re-arranged the cast, and rang up at fifteen 
minutes to nine, giving the performance 
with the six “striking” principals rep‘aced by 
understudies. From that time on the theatre 
was picketed. In the course of two weeks 
we lost sixteen actors. We replaced them. 
one or two at a time. Finally the stage- 
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STRIKE 


hands and musicians were called out, fore- 
ing us to close the theatre. 

The actors who broke their contracts, in 
some instances, said to me, “We do not like 
to do this thing. We know we have a 
contract, but the A, E. A. tells us that you 
have broken your contract with us. They 
say that you have refused to arbitrate.” My 
reply to this was that the managers had not 
refused to arbitrate, but had told the officers 
of the A. E. A. of their willingness to dis- 
cuss a new form of contract, but that when 
this idea was offered it had been rebuffed 
by very sarcastic remarks, coupled with in- 
ferences that if the managers refused to 
agree on certain terms that would be sub- 
mitted to them, the A, E. A. would join the 
Federation of Labor, and if necessary to 
obtain their ends, go on strike. The man- 
agers, I said, replied to this that they would 
most certainly not arbitrate with or recog- 
nize the A. FE. A. if such spirit or action 
were assumed. Shortly after this, in face of 
all argument and reason and opposition of 
many of its members, the Council of the 
A, E. A., having been voted the power to 
act, plunged itself into the hands of th 
Federation of Labor under Mr. Mount- 
ford’s charter. I felt that I could no longer 
subscribe to the principles of the A. E. A. 
and therefore resigned from the whole As 
sociation, Immediately after affiliating 
themselves in this way, the strike was or- 
dered without a moment’s warning to the 
managers or to the public. I then went into 
detail to explain the holding of the law in 
such a case, which was later put forth in 
the decision of Judge Hendricks, as follows: 

“It is unlawful for a man by legal means to 
persuade another to do an unlawful act, and the 
violation of a contract is an unlawful act. So 
that if this Association counsels or aids or abets. 
for any purpose, an individual actor to the end 
that he may violate his contract for the purpose 
of accomplishing some ulterior object, the Asso 


ciation acts illegally, no matter what the pur 
pose is. 

“The general purpose of the Actors’ Equity 
Association is to improve the condition of the 
actors, to get better terms, higher wages, or equi 
table contracts from the managers. They have 
every right, and it is a legal anda justifiable and 
a praiseworthy undertaking in that behalf, and 
they have ample means of bringing about sich 
an organization, if they be so disposed, without 
resorting to any illegal methods.” 


That by no means all the actors in New 
York City are in sympathy with the method 
or action of the A. E. A. is conclusivel) 
proven in the immediate and rapid growth 
of the Actors’ Fidelity League, organized 
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WHIP-O-WILL-O 
For Every Room 





Dining Room, Living Room, 
Bed Room, Sun Parlor, Nurs- 
ery, odd pieces for corners. 
The natural tint or stained to 
harmonize with the desired 
color scheme—beautiful, prac- 
tical and priced moderately. 


CRETONNES 
Attractive patterns of exceptional 
: design and quality—for cushions, 
os — curtains and decorative purposes. 


WHIP = O -W ILL - ©O poms Saeed 
| FE URNITURE ee we! || Upon Request 


SCRANTON, DENNA. us A 















































Rea'dence of Atwater Kent, Kennebunkport, Me. 
Charles F. Rabenold, architect, Philadeiphia 





This house was stained with 























ln C b t’ C t St : 
You can have a fireplace that throws the heat aDdot $ reosote ains 
out into the room and sends the smoke up the and the architect writes about it as follows: 
chimney. Through years of experience we have “I am particularly pleased with the special 
pe : 
eliminated all the old annoyances and short- shingle stain that you mixed for the Atwater 
. from Kent house. It approximates most closely the 
comings color of the seaweed that skirts the coast line 
COLONIAL FIREPLACES and markedly helps to a large extent to asso 
The Colonial Head, Throat and Damper in- . aa ae gens “ays _ cron inde 
e 4 abots ain colors harmonize w 1 nature’s ints 
a correct construction at the throat of the and fit into all country and suburban surroundings. 
replace. It makes it possible, by an outside They are suitable for shingles, siding, boards, and 
key, easily to regulate the draft. all other outside woodwork. The colors are strong 
y y £ i 
Colonial Fireplaces are built in a variety of _ becca gg My Meen nag penetrates and preserves 
designs and at a wide range of prices. < 56 : Ch cs h a" 
Our booklet, “The Home and The Fireplace,” ‘ 0% Cheaper than Paint 
d i A h h a You can act Cahot’a Staina all aver the country Send 
eals with the problems of fireplace construction. for stained wood samp'es and name of nearest agent 
Send for your copy today. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
COLONIAL FIREPL ACE Co. 12 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. 
“ 24 W. Kinzie St., Chi 25 Mark bis i | 
4616 ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO . a  F 
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Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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TULIPS NARCISSI PEONIES IRISES || | Opportunity to Beautify 


8 SVERGREENS that you have been thinking about, for 
— oer gp ueouahae “4 | —< pk gy They add Color, Dignity, Artistic Touch. We 
oo UATwtn, mixed ..-0+- oot nleaitat "940 } have no agents—sell direct—Deliver FREE 
7 al aligg ypu gn ae ; aes | For Beau‘y and Utility plant in Sept. and Oct. Order early 
“Caledonia, vivid orange-red........ error Ty 2.49 Ss RO ad $2.50 each 
Wedding Vell. blue-gray white... 32 BE WS, BOW ......222--ccrcceecceocees 2'50 each 
“Kate Greenaway, lilac-white..... -+ 2.80 Ee esc ciwcsnesatcenenoanes 2.50 each 
“Clara Butt, richest pink......... . .. 280 | Soruce, Colerade Blue, 2-3 ft. ......cccccccceccees 2.50 each 
‘ White Queen, stately and dainty. . 3.20 | occ vencsicstiasrosesavurecwas 5.00 each 
“* Farncombe Sanders, best red....... -. 4.00 } PUNO, BUSWUOM, 2 GE. 0... crcccccccccccccccerces : 238 a 
“Ellen Willmott, cream yellow...... . 4.00 ine, 2 ft. Berea oso exo naegner Secs einen ys ee 
‘* Mrs. Moon, tall rich yellow..... ’ . 5.00 oe ao. *s 5 1 Spongpmaauaakgseisee, 
Narc., Poet. Pheasant Eye, late white... a 1 | 0 ae See eee eee eee 2°00 each 
** Poet. Grandiflorus, early white.... 3.60 | Arborvite, al ee 150 each 
“‘ Biflorus. primrose-white, late. . “ - 200 | | Arborvites, Globe (12 Inch) . 22.0.2... eee eee ee 150 each 
‘* John Bain, primrose-white, early..... . 2.80 | Aetereties, PyPamidad, 2 TR. .nccccccccccescccccccs 2.00 each 
** Conspleuus, FOUOW .....ccccccesee . 3.00 | We specialize in trees of shapely, vigorous, ironclad constitu 
. M. M. de Graaff, white, orange cup . 2.80 | tions. $10.00 orders or over delivered FREE 
FR Fs BE I iin oe kescccevescscccces 4.00 | 


Practical Landscape Gardening Service at Your Command 


Price is per 100. postage paid. 25 of a kind at 100 rate, HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, Unadilla, N. Y. 


provided order totals 100 or more. 


Peonies: 12. all different, good assortment of colors, my 
selection, not labeled, $2.50, postpaid. 


Irises: Your selection, one or more of these varieties, while jpop 
they last, Florentina, Flavescens, Kochii, Madame Chereau, | 
Gazelle, Blue Siberian, per bushel, $3.20, express not paid 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS Carterville, Mo. | | 









































WATERWEEDS REMOVED 


What is your particular 
These unsightly and interfering weeds are easily 


GARDEN PROBLEM? 
removed from the bodies of lakes, ponds, rivers, 


| Whatever it may be, don’t worry about 
etc., by the Ziemsen Submarine Weed- Cutting it any longer. Just write about your dif- 
Saw. Write for particulars to 


ficulties to us. We will gladly help you 
ASCHERT BROS., 4802 Grand Ave., Wauwatesa, Wis. 








| Address: 





Sens — , = SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francis Howard, President 


MARBLES, MEMORIALS 


THE TOUCHSTONE hie York 


















Garden Furn‘ture 





: When in 
Benches, Fountans .. ea 
Tablets, Statues Visit Our 
Touchstone 


7 West 47th Street, New York Garden 
Send 50 Cents for Catalog. Phone Bryant 491 























Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


recently by actors who were opposed 
to affiliation with the union which would 
mean death to individual agreements be- 
tween them and their managers, and con- 
sequently, as shown in the foregoing, an end 
to sane and mutually profitable business ar- 
rangements for productions. At the end of 
the first week of its organization, this Fidel- 
ity League was able to announce a member- 
ship of twenty-five hundred at the meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel Saturday Sept. 6th. 
This Society has no connection whatever 
with the Producing Managers’ Association, 
further than to express confidence in the 
contract drawn up upon mutual agreements 
in which the P. M, A. agrees to all the terms 
the A. E. A. had threatened to demand 
through the power of unionism, and which 
they had not allowed the P. M. A. the op- 
portunity to say whether they would grant 
or not without such threats. Not only does 
the Actors’ Fidelity League get these con- 
cessions from the managers, but many 
others are added that were never suggested 
or mentioned in the demands of the A. E. A. 


NOTE: Since writing the foregoing the 
strike has been adjusted with apparent sat- 
isfaction to both sides. Satisfaction to the 
Actor because he is and will be better con- 
tented, and satisfaction to the Manager be- 
cause the theatre is now guaranteed against 
a “closed shop,” and a general strike prac- 
tically rendered an impossibility. 

The principal points in the new agree- 
ment, which is to run for five years, expir- 
ing June, 1924, were outlined in statements 
given out by Mr. Arthur Hopkins of the 


P. M. A. and Mr. Frank Gillmore of the 
A. E. A.; as follows: 


1. Recognition of the Actors’ 
tion. 

2. All lawsuits and damage actions begun dur- 
ing the strike are to be discontinued. 

3. The theatre is to remain an “open shop.” 

There are to be no “black lists.” 

5. No synipathetic strike is to be ordered by the 
Actors’ Equity. 

6. All questions in dispute must be submitted to 
a board of arbitration consisting of one manager, 
a representative of the Actors’ Equity Association 
in case the dispute involves a member of that 
association, or in case a member of the Fidelity 
League is in the dispute he is to be represented 
by his organization, and in both cases, a third 
party, to be known as an umpire, to be selected 
by the two arbitrators. 

7. Individual contracts are to be entered into 
between the Producing Managers’ Association on 
one hand and the Equity, or Fidelity, or an indi- 
vidual on the other hand. 

8. These contracts are to call for eight per- 
formances a week, a minimum salary for mem- 


(Continued on page 79) 


Equity Associa- 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE TOUCH- 
yoy AND ART STUDENT MAG- 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone and the 
American Art Student Magazine, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1919. 
State of New York, ( ‘ounty of New York, 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Publi 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, per 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hav 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and the American Art Stu 
dent Magazine and that the following is, to th« 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by Act of August 24,1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on reverse side of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp.., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 West 47th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary a 
Roberts, 1 West 47th Street, New York, N. 
Business Manager, Mary Fanton Robe rts, 1 Wes st 
47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and ad 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock) Mary Fanton 


Roberts, Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York. 
N. Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 1 West 47th Street. 
New York, N. Y.; Paris Singer, 110 E. 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 453 
W. 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or the security holder ap 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reasc: to believe 
that any chter person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the’ said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 

Business Manager and Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of September 1919. Commission expires 
March 30, 1920. Harry I. Stevens, Notary Public. 
New York County No. 330. 
New York Register No. 10,174. 
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OWN YOUR OWN HOME EXHIBITION 


“OWN YOUR OWN HOME EX- 
POSITION” 


NTERESTED and eager home seekers 
visited “The Own Your Own Home 
exposition” by thousands, stopping at 

the booths showing different building ma- 
terials, looking into the matter of financing 
their home, investigating the different build- 
ing sites in Long Island, Westchester 
County, New Jersey and other localities 
within commuting distance of New York 
City. That such an exposition was needed 
is unquestioned, for though so many 
people’s heart’s desire is to own a home, 
they do not know how to go about getting 
one. This exposition was to show them 
how to obtain just what they want. 

There were instructive models of houses 
with gardens all about them that could be 
seen from all sides which gave the average 
man a better idea of design than he could 
vet by a study of floor plans. There were 
models of concrete bungalows, frame cot- 
tages, Colonial mansions, even an_ entire 
community of residences. There were also 
photographs of houses made from plans of- 
fered for consideration of prospective home 
makers. There were books of plans for 
sale, working drawings displayed on the 
walls, and best of all, perhaps, a small house 
actually set up in the middle of the great 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, completely 
furnished and with a most generous plant- 
ing of evergreen trees about it, donated by 
the Hicks Nurseries. There was a garden 
with blooming roses and all sorts of other 
lowers which gave color at this season of 
the year, and on the other side was a vege- 
table garden, with growing corn, rows of 
carrots, shaded by pear and prune trees 
laden with fruit. At the windows were 
boxes with trailing vines and archways 
over each with three gates leading to it. 
\lso, across the temporary street, two other 
houses illustrated the artistic and economi- 
cal advantages of the Elastico Stucco 
hoard and “La-tite Asphalt Shingles.” Cur- 
tains were blowing through the windows of 
this house, pianolas and Victrolas testifying 
that happy people lived, or should live, 
within. The interested crowds could study 
these houses and get suggestions for the 
furnishing of dining and living rooms, bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bath, gaining visual 
suggestions as to the most restful or at- 
tractive color schemes and fittings of the 
different rooms. 
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The Irving Forge had a most attractivels 
arranged exhibit of a fireplace and two 
doors with Colonial hand-forged iron fit- 
tings that gave a good illustration of how a 
fireplace should look completed with and- 
irons, frizzler sets, candle sticks, how dif- 
ferent designed doors should be fitted with 
strap hinges, knockers, latches of different 
kinds, There were even  foot-scrapers, 
modeled after the best handed down to us 
in Colonial days. 

The Robert Graves Company showed the 
newest designs in wall papers, and helped 
give people a desire to use the beautiful new 
cretonne-effect wall papers, gay with birds 
and flowers. There were suggestions as to 
where and how such papers should be hung, 
what would be most delightful in large or 
small drawing room or bedroom. These 
were much appreciated by people who have 
been uncertain as to just what to do with 
the walls of their home. 

The Aeroshade booth looked like a cozy 
porch with reading tables and easy chairs, 
window boxes on porch railings and “aero 
shades” that pulled up and down so easily, 
and of most honest and artistic workman 
ship. 

The question of how to furnish the tiny 
New York apartment bedrooms so that one 
could still have some space left, was solved 
in some people’s minds by the Fiske Sani 
tary Disappearing Bed, which could fold 
up and be shut away. It would also allow 
itself to be rolled, even by a child, in front 
of a window to get the wholesome rays of 
the sun and fresh air. 

The Nuway Garment Hangers showed 
how to get the greatest number of clothes 
in the least amount of space, and at the 
same time making them more easily acces- 
sible than when hung in the old-fashioned 
closet. 

There were a good many suggestions for 
modern electric lighting in a way that would 
give beauty to a room without injuring the 
eye-sight, as well as many electric devices 
such as irons and toasters, that help to make 
housework easy. If one was in doubt about 
heating system, they could consult with the 
Pierce, Butler and Pierce boiler makers, 
and if they wanted their house painted and 
their furniture varnished they questioned 
the Devoe Lead and Paint Company as to 
which of their paints was best suited for 
outside wall or interior finish. Their velour 
finish and their marble floor finish was in 
evidence in the model cottages displayed in 
the center of the floor, so that one could 
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| America and the Housing Problem 
| © A,inerics Needs More Small Houses. Every State 


in the Union would like a few thousand. Every Ameri- 
can city, town and village is running short. 


oo 


It is to help supply this demand that we are publishing 
THE TOUCHSTONE BOOK OF HOMES—a beauti- 
ful book of fifty-six wash drawings of ‘Touchstone 
Houses, with floor plans, with hints for the garden and 
a very practical offer for securing the blue prints of 
these Houses free. 


We believe that The Architect must solve the Servant 
Problem, and so we design our Touchstone Houses to 
make housework easy. At the same time we design 


them so that cultivated men and women of moderate 
incomes will enjoy life in them. 


We plan every house for one big living room, for an 
open fire, for cozy bedrooms, convenient bath and a 
“miracle kitchen,” that makes housework easy. 


The Touchstone Architectural Department gives advice 
to people using Touchstone House plans. The blue prints 
of Touchstone House plans are sent out ready to put 
into the builders’ hands. 


Pin four dollars (money order or check) to the attached 
coupon and mail today ! 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 
MAGAZiA E 





Du 

1 W. 47th St. N. Y. 

(scntiemen: 
pga I enclose herewith be meg OreeT or $4.00 for which please send me on 
. ete 
seas 7 year’s subscription to THE TOUCHSTONE and a copy of the 1919 book of 56 
rete fouchstone Houses, from which I may select one set of bluc prints of house 
oh , plans free 
at appeared ~ 
in July Name ‘ 
»uchstone 

Street 

City 

State 


Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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YALE SCHOOL 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SERGEANT KENDALL, Director. 


DEPARTMENTS OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING—SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 


CLASSES IN COMPOSITION, ANATOMY AND 
PERSPECTIVE, 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of 
art in Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the 
summer vacation, and School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


of the Museum of History, Science and Art 
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Where Shall 
I Study Art? 


The editor of The American 
Art Student Department will be 
pleased to help in the selection 
of the best school to meet individ- 
ual requirements. 

Do not hesitate to write; all in- 
formation possible will be given 
gladly. This is a magazine of 
service to its readers. 
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NEW HOME OF 


trust to sight and touch instead of printed 
words. 

The Morrill Company had a practical 
demonstration booth of steel forms for con- 
crete work that reduces the cost of building 
through efficient methods of construction. 
Many kinds of building boards were dis- 
played in different booths and on the walls 
of the model cottages. 

It is impossible to enumerate each of the 
many helpful suggestions for the building, 
finish and financing of model American 
homes that were displayed in this exposi- 
tion, for it filled the great Seventy-first Reg- 
iment Armory. It was the first “Own Your 
(Own Home Exposition” ever held in New 
York, and plans are already on foot for a 
yearly repetition. Building is too important 
an event in one’s life not to give it the great- 
est possible consideration from every angle. 
Building a home is an educative process, 
and much of the comfort and satisfaction 
taken in the completed home is the result 
of the forethought given from the time the 
lot is chosen, design selected and workmen 
begin their part. 


THE GROUP EXHIBITIONS 
OPEN AT THE TOUCH- 
STONE GALLERIES OCT. 16 


The Group Exhibitors who have long 
heen associated with the MacDowell Gal- 
leries will exhibit this year with the Touch- 
stone Galleries, removed to 11 West 47th 
Street. The Touchstone Galleries occupy 
the entire first floor of one of a charming 
group of old houses, but a step beyond the 
one now occupied by the Magazine. Be- 
tween these two houses is a lovely garden 
threaded with gravel paths and furnished 
with rarely beautiful pieces of pottery. 

The entrance to the new Touchstone 
(;alleries is through an old Italian pergola 
which leads from the street to the very 
door of the house. Such a picturesque 
setting is indeed ideal for a gallery and 
gives a distinction not often to be found 
in acity. The rooms are large, the ceilings 
vaulted ; they are well lighted and the walls 
beautifully re-decorated in a way that fur- 
nishes the best possible background for 
pictures, 

Miss Alice Judson, who has managed 
the exhibitions held in the MacDowell 
(jalleries, is now director of the Touch- 
stone Galleries. She will be glad to place 
any of our readers on the mailing list, if 


TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES 





se See 
“A SHADOW TALKING IN THE DANCE”: A 
DRAWING BY RODIN. 


they but write to her at 1 West 47th Street, 
care of Tne Toucustone Magazine. 


RODIN AS A PORTRAITIST 
(Continued from page 25) 

marked characteristics. I remember seeing 
a letter that he wrote Mr. George Gray 
Barnard when the latter’s sculpture was 
given a special room in the Paris Spring 
Salon. Afterward he wrote to the news- 
papers urging people to visit this exposi- 
tion saying: “We have sculpture here to- 
day from America as great, if not greater 
than any in the world.” What interested 
Rodin and impinged itself upon his art, 
came with stupendous importance to him 
whether it was the art of a great dancer or 
the work of a new important sculptor, 
whether it was new process of reproduc- 
tion, or a fresh use of charcoal, Rodin was 
open-minded and delighted to welcome aii 
methods of producing beauty for his studio, 
or for Frarce, tor that matter. 
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DIED OF OTHER CAUSES 


DIED OF OTHER CAUSES 
(Continued from page 52) 

cai patted her on the back trying to soothe 

her. She left the room. 

“What’s the matter with that girl, any- 
ways, Mordie? I thought she was over him 
long ago.” 

Mordecai shook his head. “She ain’t 
never got over the vay that fellow treated 
her. The dog!” 

“What did he done?” 

“He wouldn’t marry her.” 

“What ?” demanded Sam furiously. 

“Oh, no, not that. Just some fool idea.” 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. “She’s 
queer sometimes, sure.” 

Marya was not well. She grew paler and 
thinner and her eyes burned with a strange 
inward flame. She was oppressed all day 
by dull sorrow; and at night fierce dreams 
pursued her. In them she saw Daniel bound 
to a sharp cliff on a mountain side; she 
would climb over perilous places to release 
him ; and at the moment she was untying the 
cords the rock would slip, carrying him 
down into the chasm. Sometimes he ap- 
peared nailed to a pine tree. Sometimes he 
was a huge sturdy shepherd, herding his 
flocks on wide plains; a great snow storm 
would blow up, falling, falling in swift 
flakes, piling higher around him until in 
spite of his struggles he was completely 
buried. These dreams tortured Marya. She 
hated her waking hours made hideous now 
by Sam’s continued proposals of marriage. 
And more than them she feared the terrors 
of the night. Silently, with the timid steps 
of one pursued, she went to her daily work. 

Months passed. It was an April evening. 
Marya was returning from her work in the 
swift grey rain,—bareheaded and without 
umbrella. The rain fell slantwise, in long, 
steep rays. The crowded street exhaled a 
nauseous odor of drenched clothes and 
damp, soil-stained bodies. The people 
jostled along sullenly, enraged by the sudden 
change of the weather, at the end of a 
fatiguing day. Marya was pushed off the 
curb into the street. A man with strong 
brown hands was stooping there to lift up 
a child who had fallen into the gutter. 
Marya pawed the rain from her eyes to see 
more clearly. Was it the rain that spun that 
thick grey veil before them? She craned 
her neck. Already the space between her 
and the man was filling with hurrying fig- 
ures. He rose, straightened himself, pre- 
pared to move on. Marya saw the face. It 
was Daniel. 
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With a little scream, she grabbed at his 
cuff. “Daniel, Daniel!’ she cried. “It is 
Marya, Marya!” 

In a moment they stood in the quiet of a 
side street. “Oh, my Marya, my beloved!” 
The crowd rushed past them in torrents. 

Marya said foolish little things, patting 
Daniel’s arm and chest. He was so tall. 
His face seemed so far away. “They told 
me, Daniel, that you were dead. You are 
not dead, are you? I knew you could not 
be. I knew you would come back to me. 
You are not dead, Daniel.” 

“No, Marya, I am not dead. I[ am 
Daniel. I am alive. Why did they say | 
was dead?” 

“The paper said so. ‘Daniel Yorgitch, 
died from other causes,’ it said.” 

“Tt may be that there is another Daniel 
Yorgitch who is dead, but I still live.” His 
voice sounded hollow and strange. Intense 
pity took hold of Marya. 

“Daniel,” she cried, “it is so dark in these 
streets and the rain falls so fast I cannot 
see you. Bend your face closer. It is so 
pale, and so sad, Daniel. You look ill; are 
you so?” 

He shook his head silently. 

“Let us go to our little park, Daniel,” 
and grasping him by the hand she led him 
along swiftly. A fire of joy flowed through 
her limbs, making her unsubstantial. The 
city, even this rain-shrouded city, seemed to 
her a great burning globe of joy. She felt 
nothing of rain or wind. She only knew 
Daniel was there, with her again. She knew 
it; she could feel his gaunt, firm side close 
to hers, she could touch his hand. 

They sat down on the bench together. 

“Poor little Marya!” said Daniel ten- 
derly, putting his arm about her. 

“No, not poor little Marya. I am happy 
now.” She laughed childishly. Then with 
a sudden access of terror, “Daniel, you will 
not have to go back there?” 

Daniel shook his head and held up a hand 
from which four fingers had been shot. “TI 
have been dismissed. They do not need me 
any more.” 

“So you came back to me at once. And 
we can be married tomorrow, or soon, and 
live among the hills. Will we not?” 

But Daniel did not answer at once. Then 
all he said was, “Poor little Marya!” 

“Why do you say that, Daniel?” whim- 
pered the girl. He was silent, looking at 
the soggy ground at his feet. The wind 
blew the rain in great pulsing gusts. 

“Do you remember, Marya, when I told 
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DIED OF OTHER CAUSES 


you there was something for me to see over 
there?” 

“Yes, Daniel.” 

He bent close to her. “I have seen it, 
I have seen it”—he spoke slowly. 

““What—what have you seen, Daniel?” 

“Marya, look at me in the eyes. Can’t 
you see it there?” 

“You look very 
happened to you? 
love you so?” 

But Daniel drew away. A barrier seemed 
to rise between them. “You love me, but 
you do not understand,” he said with dis- 
appointment. 

A wretched thought surged through 
Marya’s head. “Perhaps you do not love 
me. Are you no longer mine? Will we not 
get married soon, Daniel ?” 

Daniel shook his head slowly. The world 
seemed slipping away from Marya. Her 
hand crept over Daniel’s arm and shoulder 
convulsively as though to keep him there. 
“What have I done? Why do you no longer 
love me?” 

“I do love you, Marya. I love you and 
I am so sorry for you. But I have been 
over there on the battle fields, and I have 
seen it. I am not the same, Marya. I 
cannot live with men any more.” 

Marya moaned. “Then you are dead. 
\nd I am only dreaming again.” 

“IT am alive, Marya. I have warm flesh 
and blood. But for you and for all others 
1 am dead. It has killed me.” 

“What, what is it?” asked Marya wildly. 

“IT have seen things, Marya, that have 
killed me. Men dead under the stars. Good 
men whom I loved, Marya—hundreds of 
them burning dead. And now I am no 
longer one of you.—Have you never 
dreamed that some one who has died has 
returned to you after death,—your mother 
or your father? Were they not changed? 
Did they not have a look in their eyes that 
made them different? Eyes that had seen 
things—It is hard for me to say, Marya. 
It is as though something had been shown 


sad, Daniel. What has 
Can't you tell me, who 


to me. It is always there, Marya. I have 
seen it. And there is nothing more for me 
now. I know the best and the worst. I do 


not want anything more. I am very sad, 
but I do not want anything more.—Some- 
thing has been shown to me, Marya. I am 
not the same. I cannot live with men.” 

“Then we will never live together, Dan- 
iel?” she sobbed. 

Daniel shook his head. 
among men.” 


“T cannot live 
His voice was so sad and 


thin that to Marya he seemed already a 
spirit. 

She fell around his throat, clasping him 
tightly. “You may not leave me—you may 
not! I don’t know what they have done to 
you, but I will bring you back. I will love 
you and we will have children to comfort 
you. We will blot out this terrible thing 
that you have seen.” 

Daniel smiled and a wistful look passed 
over his face, But he only said: “It would 
do no good. I have passed from among 
you. I am no longer here. They were 
right: I am dead, killed from other causes.” 

He paused. The rain poured down; 
Marya sobbed softly. 

“Marya, do you know the story of 
Christ ?” 

She nodded. 

“They say he was a man who suffered all 
men’s sorrows. They nailed him to a cross 
and killed him. Then he rose from the 
grave; but when he rose he wasn’t a man 
any longer. He was something else ; he was 
changed. I am like him, I think, Marya. 
I am as though I had seen something be- 
yond the grave.” 

Suddenly he bent toward her, fixing her 
between the eyes sternly, as of old. “Marya, 
do you see the change in me?” he demanded. 

“T see that your cheeks are very thin, and 
that your beard has grown, and you have a 
look in your eyes as though you had seen 
strange things.” 

“Look again,” he said. 

“Strange, terrible things,” repeated Marya 
slowly. “Sorrow surely—and pain—and 
death—and perhaps God. Oh, Daniel! do 
not look at me so; I cannot bear it. You 
have the look of a man who has been 
crucified.” 

Daniel kissed her on the forehead. “I 
knew you would understand, Marya,—as 
much as anyone here can. Now I must go.” 

“Where are you going?” sobbed Marya 
drily. 

Daniel rubbed his sleeve over his eyes. 
“T do not know,” he answered as he moved 
away in the falling rain. 

“Daniel! Daniel!” she called, starting up. 
“T must come with you. Daniel, I am fol- 
lowing you.” He turned swiftly and waved 
her back. “It would do no good. No one 
can follow me. I am no longer one of you. 
It has killed me.” He flickered out like a 
grey mist between the falling rain drops. 
Rain and tears beat down her face. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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DESIGN IN CARTOONS: AN IN- 


TERVIEW 
ROBINSON 
‘6 CARTOON is more than a dia- 


gram or humorous gathering of 

pen and ink lines. It should be, 
first of all, a beautiful design. Until re- 
cently design in cartoons has been discour- 
aged by commercial publications. It was 
feared that the American public would 
think them too ‘pretty.’ In America the 
artistic side of the cartoon has been too 
often abandoned for the political signifi- 
cance. 

A cartoon to be successful as an artistic 
achievement should be partly the expression 
of a literary idea, partly pleasing design. A 
good cartoon sticks in the memory, and, if 
it is done well, it is more effective than the 
written word alone. 

Art, in the true sense, is a correlation of 
shapes which should create an emotion 
quite distinct from the literary conception. 
And the placing of these shapes can only 
be done through a knowledge of form and 
design. Personally I am more interested in 
the making of a good drawing than I am 
in the subject matter. 

Design should give a drawing a rhyth- 
mic, pleasing sensation, a meaning to the 
eye which causes a delight separate from 
the idea of the picture. It does not matter 
how expressive or effective an idea may be, 
a cartoon is not good unless interest is ex- 
cited by the mere drawing and design. I 
never look under a picture to see what it is 
about until 1 have examined the design. 
Goya had a fine conception of design. His 
design carried perfectly the action he 
wished to convey. His ideas were reactions 
from the social conditions of his day. 

This principle applies to illustration as 
well as to cartoons. Few illustrators allow 
‘design’ to worry them. They compose 
more or less according to accepted fashions 
of illustration and composition. Some 
drawings have more spirit and action, that 
is all. 

It is a curious thing that in America a 
good design should be considered ‘pretti- 
fied’ instead of receiving commendation as 
good drawing. This is one of the burdens 
which hampers the success of American 
commercial art, for good design is in- 
finitely more necessary and interesting than 
the bald presentation of life. 

No poem is complete without form and 
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rhythm, although it may be so well don: 
that you are not conscious of the structural 
composition. So, in a logical sense, no type 
of art can be considered complete without 
the basis of perfect form. 

Unhappily, compromise is necessary 
when drawing for publication. Our editors 
usually demand more ‘treatment’ than is 
necessary to express an idea in a picture. 

A cartoon must express its own emotion 
That is, for instance, it should be gay and 
laughing or sorrowful and sombre. Only 
the cleverness of the artist can discover 
how this is accomplished, and it is only 
discovered after constant application, and 
study and experiment, with the arrange- 
ment of spaces and shapes. 

Practically all the great painters were 
cartoonists, in that they used a literary idea 
as a pretext for their design. Take Rem 
brandt, for instance. All his Bible pictures 
are cartoons—he made them vivid and 
applicable to his own times. His Biblical! 
characters are not dressed in the costume 
of ancient Palestine but in those of one of 
the burghers of Amsterdam. 

Goya, Greco, Rembrandt, Daumier, 
Forain and Steinlen are first of all artists 
and, secondarily, cartoonists. Daumier 
made models of his figures before he drew 
them. His technique was sculpturesque 
and he drew directly on the lithographic 
stone. Students should make a point of 
studying such artists. 

Cartooning is distinct from the abstrac' 
art and deals with the human emotions. | 
have been convinced, and those I know whu 
are experimenting with the abstract and 
who know the human form, have found 
that they can do abstract work a great deal 
better because they know the fundamental: 
of the concrete form. A great many artists 
seem to attempt to do the abstract only be- 
cause they have failed in the concrete. | 
do not feel that there has ever been a great 
artist who cared much for the title of his 
picture, it was the way he drew it that 
interested him. You have to know and 
express form before you can arouse emo- 
tion.” 

We are sure that the students who read 
Tue Tovcnstone will profit by a most 
careful study of Boardman Robinson’s 
technique. In point of view he is an ad- 
vanced radical, and this cause, which is so 
dear to his heart, he is working for through 
his cartoons. He is a sincere thinker and 
a vigorous worker. 
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D (Continued from Page 77) 


When Marya entered the house, Mordecai 
was waiting for her. 

“Ver haf you been all this viles? Are 
you crazy, in such a vether? Vat is the 
matter with you, voman? You have got a 
face like a fever already. Vat is it with 
you?” 

Marya sighed. 
answered. 

“Him, whom him?” yelled Mordecai. 

“Daniel.” 

“Daniel! you must got a screw loose. 
He’s dead now a year already.” 

“T saw him.” 

“Vere is he, then? 
him to us?” 

Marya was silent. 

“Vell, vere he is? 
him?” 

“In the street.” 

“Vere, I say? In vich street, girl? 
you see him tomorrow ?” 

Marya shook her head. 

“Vy not? Ain’t he going still to marry 
you?” 

Again Marya shook her head. 

“Vy not? Hi?” 

Again Marya shook her head. 

Mordecai grasped the girl roughly. ‘“Ain’t 
you got good sense no more, voman, saying 
you saw a dead man?” 

“T did see him,” said Marya, and her 
eyes lighted up with a faint vexation. 

“Now I ask you, Sam,” cried Mordecai, 
turning to Sam in desperation. “I ask you, 
vat cana mando? I wish to Got you vould 
take her off my hands. Ain’t it fierce?” 

“Ooch,” said Sam, shivering fearfully. 
“This ain’t good business for me. A man 
can’t marry a crazy woman.” 


THE ACTORS’ STRIKE 

(Continued from page 73) 
bers of the chorus of $30 a week while working 
in New York and $35 while on the road, and full 
pay for all rehearsals above four weeks in dra- 
matic productions and five weeks in musical plays. 

9. The stage hands and musicians are also 
bound not to call upon the actors to go out in a 
sympathetic strike. 

10. All existing contracts are to be lived up to 
by both parties, and all actors displaced through 
the strike are to be taken back except in cases 
where other players have been contracted for to 
fill vacancies. In these instances the Producing 
Managers’ Association has reserved the right to 
find other positions for the replaced actors or to 
make a cash compromise, the amount of which 
shall be fixed by arbitration if necessary. 


“T have seen him,” she 


Vy don’t you show 


Vere did you see 


Vill 


BY C. A. BRIGGS OF THE NEW ik 


YORK TRIBUNE 


© be a newspaper cartoonist you must 

develop imagination and individuality. 

You must make the stuff your own. 
Any number of people can draw pictures 
which are academically correct, many can 
draw and paint marvelously, but they do 
not make “cartoonists.””. Commercial draw- 
ing is of little value to the newspaper man 
if he has not also imagination. 

A person without individuality should 
not go into this type of work, because he 
will not be successful. I looked over some 
amateur work drawn by a fifteen-year-old 
boy the other day, and it was quite unusual. 
He couldn’t draw, and, of course, the work 
contained many academic errors, but he had 
a tremendous sense of humor, for one so 
young, and a rare understanding of human 
nature. That boy has something which 
cannot be taught. 

A little school training is necessary, but 
do not go too long to any school. Go to 
work. Experience is the training a news 
paper man needs, and too much academic 
training is apt to standardize this type of 
work, which means a loss of that individ- 
uality of action which is so necessary to 
interesting work. 

The humorous drawing is built upon cari- 
catured action, but it should not be forced 
to the extent thet it causes physical reaction 
to the reader. Comic action, even thougi 
it be exaggerated, should always be sincere. 
For instance, an artist draws a man run- 
ning, or falling or jumping as he feels the 
action himself. If this action were drawn 
from a posed model it wou'd not appeal to 
the public. They wouldn’t think it was 
funny, and it wouldn’t be funny. Your job 
is to make it funny, and to make readers 
laugh. After you have made them laugh, 
you can teach them lessons that they would 
not accept if presented cold-bloodedly. 

Avoid stereotyped drawing or thinking 
You drift into a style and become associated 
in the minds of the public with that style, 
but don’t let it get hold of you. 

You should draw only what you unde: 
stand and feel. A newspaper drawing is 
reading matter, and you have to know your 
subject or you cannot appeal to those of 
your public who do know what you are try- 
ing to express. My “kid stuff” I feel that 
I understand, as the kids are drawn prin- 
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cipally from my own experience. I, also, 
play golf, and, therefore, | not only know 
the humorous incidents connected with the 
game, but I know how a man holds his clubs 
and how he strikes the ball. I have often 
been asked why I did not draw tennis car- 
toons, but I have never played tennis, and 
| do not consider that I could handle the 
subject at all. 


The information which you gain through 
the eye is limited. You must understand 
more than your eye records, and you must 
make this felt in your drawing. Cartoons 
may be said to be impressionistic, but they 
are also alive—-they are quivering, virile, 
vivid bits of the everyday. In making news- 
paper drawings, visualize them, laugh at 
them. When I start to work, every line and 
idea which I am going to put down on my 
paper is like a tracing from my mind. And 
this is not peculiar to me, most “cartoon- 
ists” work this way. 

()bservation is the line of communication 
between you and your public. Watch the 
crowds that pass you. Go to the theatre 
and listen for people to laugh. They laugh 
at what amuses them. This same thing will 
amuse them again. Always remember 
that it is the majority to whom you must 
make your appeal. Something often hap- 
pens which makes one or two people laugh. 
You must judge for yourself if this is per- 
verted humor. If it is, don’t adopt it. 

Ilumor is a_ national characteristic. 
American humor is not acceptable to the 
mass in England, in France, in Italy, nor is 
the humor of these countries acceptable to 
the American public. This is because the 
domestic problems, the problems of the 
everyday are different. You cannot make 
the Englishman laugh unless you have lived 
in England, or he has lived in America. 

Several recent foreign cartoons have ap- 
peared in dailies, and, while they may be 
fine art, they will not appeal to the average 
American, because they are not the out- 
growth of American character. I made my 
greatest mistake by drawing what other 
people thought was funny—and I spent a 
great deal of time on park benches. I 
learned then that I had to be able to laugh 
at myself before other people would laugh 
with me. 

A newspaper artist must work as the 
editor desires, and he must also uphold the 
standard of his paper. He is not entirely 
independent. He is not like the art student 
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who may make a fine picture, creating it as 
his inspiration dictates, and then leave it to 
be sold to another human being inspired in 
the same way. The newspaper artist pounds 
out his work each day, and he has to make 
something which the editor thinks good. 
In fact, the editor buys his stuff every day. 
The paper is not going to wait for him, 
either; he has to be ready to go to press. 
He does this seven days a week. 

Pen and ink is generally the medium in 
which the newspaper artist works, as it is 
the best reproducer. Some use the brush 
with ink, and others all kinds of crayons. 
I have found that pen serves my individual 
needs best. I draw one-third larger than 
the picture is to be reproduced ; some people 
draw without reference to reproduction. 
This depends on the technique of the draw- 
ing, and how it will reproduce. Darling 
draws six or seven times larger than repro 
duction, and he uses a brush. He works 
this way because of an accident which af- 
fected the muscles of his arm, forced him 
to change his technique. He now stands at 
his work, and paints with a long sweeping 
gesture as an artist would paint a canvas. 

All newspaper drawings are photo- 
graphed, first the size of the cut to be used 
in the paper, and then the film is stripped 
from the negative and laid on a piece of 
zinc and transferred to it by means of an 
acid bath. 

Students will find their greatest oppor- 
tunities in the big “little cities’ such as 
Rochester. New York papers generally em- 
ploy artists for their syndicate value, and 
not entirely for their value to one paper, by 
which I mean that “cartoons” made for, say 
The Tribune, are reprinted in as many dif 
ferent papers throughout the country as 
may be arranged for, on the same day they 
appear in New York. These papers pay for 
the privilege, and so run the drawings as 
their own stuff. On account of syndication 
I run my work two weeks in advance, and 
at present The Tribune drawings are being 
reprinted in 125 different papers in the 
United States. 

Another big field that is opening for the 
“cartoonist” is the moving picture. These 
animated “cartoons” are growing more and 
more popular, and a student may have the 
opportunity to assist in the construction of 
them, and so gain his experience this way. 
Here again the newspaper artist has the op- 
portunity to prove his work of value both in 
interest to the public and educationally. 
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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, :furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


— — 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy — Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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OLEO TEMPERA (GLORS 


Oleo Tempera is a color prepared to bring out the vivid contrasts 
demanded in poster work, the subtie resent of water-color or the 
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strength of technique displayed in representative oil painting. Upon 
request we shall be pleased to mail pamphlet describing the colors 
and method of use. 


May be used on paper, canvas, or any surface prepared or unprepared 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.. Inc.. 57 Murray Street. N. Y. C. 
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